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James Clark 



The marriage of computing 
and telecommunications 
technology is beginning 
to reshape the way small 
companies operate. 



THE ONLY THING MORE IMPRESSIVE THA 
IS ITS LONG LIST OF IMPRESSIVE FEATURES. 




BEST IN SALES, BEST IN QUALITY. 



Best-selling full-size van 17 straight years 



The best quality* and highest owner loyalty 
ratings of any full-size van. 



ARSENAL OF ENGINES. 



A new standard 4.2L SPI V-6 is unsurpassed in 
power by any other standard V-6 in a full-size van 



New available 4.6L and 5.4LTriton™ V-8s for 
more V-8 torque and horsepower than before 



The only V-10 you can get in a van — a new 
available 6.8LTriton SOHC V-10. 



The biggest, most powerful optional diesel in 
a van — the 73 L Power Stroke™ DI Turbo Diesel. 



A HIGH STANDARD IN 
STANDARD SAFETY FEATURES 




Dual air bags to supplement the safety belts, 
standard or optional on all models. 





Rear ABS or 4-wheel ABS is included on all models 
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Only safety belt pretensioner in a van for improved 
safety in the event of a frontal collision. 





For more in fo call toll-free 1-800-606-6416 
or www.ford.com. 





'Based on an average of consumer-reported problems at 3-months' ownership in a survey of Ford 
and competitive models. "Based on '93. '94 and '95 New Vehicle Customer Survey. 
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Computer-networking innovator Robert Metcalfe — one of several renowned experts 

envisioning the frontiers of telecommunications — says technological changes will, 
among other th ings, make computers cheaper and easier to use. Cover Story, Page 16. 
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Surf's up in St. Loads for Splash beachwear 
stores founders Joni Boldt Ridgway and 
Kyrle Boldt Making It, Page 13. 
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Rice farmer Charles Mathews may be hurt 
by the new faivn law's phasing out of some 
commodity subsidies. Legislation^ Page 1+2. 
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When You Need A Crystal Ball 
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Technological change is occurring 
at such a rapid pace today that 
making decisions to purchase 
equipment or adjust business oper- 
ations based on where we think 
technology is headed can be espe- 
cially challenging. It's hard to 
know, for example, whether a deci- 
sion to buy a computer today might 
best be delayed until tomorrow, 
when a better tool could be available at a lower cost. 

With that in mind, we aimed in this month's cover story to offer 
insight on where computer, software, and telecommunications 
developments are headed. Our goal was to help readers anticipate 
how their companies might operate in the future. 

Senior Writer Tim McCollum, shown here with one of the earliest 
computers, on display at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C., tapped the minds of several well-known authorities in the field. 
Their perspectives are reflected in his story, beginning on Page 16. 

We hope this article will help you in making decisions today and in 
envisioning the possibilities for your company tomorrow 
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If you play golf or have contemplated 
taking it up, don't miss our story called 
"The Greening Of Deal Making." It exam- 
ines the benefits of doing business on the 
golf course, even if you're a novice, and the 
services that golf resorts can offer business 
practitioners. 

We also provide the latest tips on busi- 
ness-related golf etiquette and a look at 
how a person's style and actions on the 
course may provide a telling glimpse of how 
they do business. The article begins on 
Page 32. 
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White-Collar Workers' 
Insecurity Runs Deep 

In your October cover story, 'The 
Flip Side Of Downsizing;' you quote 
Claudia Goldin, a professor of economics at 
Harvard University, as saying that white- 
collar workers are finally "feeling a tiny 
tinge of the insecurity that the blue-collar 
workers have always felt." This statement 
is far out of touch. 
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Recently, for a large company with a ma- 
jority of white-collar workers, my company 
interviewed a significant sample of the 
12,000 employees who remained after the 
firm downsized by 20,000. These employ- 
ees were feeling much more than a u tiny 
tinge" of insecurity. 

This was in Silicon Valley, but we have 
found this situation across the nation. 

The American public came to expect dis- 
information from both candidates in the 
presidential race, but why haven't the 
media gone beyond reporting the millions 
of new jobs that they say have higher 
wages than those lost to explain why the 
average hourly wage has not increased sig- 
nificantly? 
Hennj E. Wcsscl 
Partner 

Strategic Research, Inc. 
Fremont Calif. 

A World Wide Web Site 
On Stock Offerings 

In January 1995 you ran a story ti- 
™3 tied "Are You Ready To Go Public?" 
I wrote at that time to suggest that a 





mention of the Small Corporate Offering 
Registration program — which enables 
small businesses to raise up to $1 million a 
year by selling common stock — would have 
been appropriate. 

I was happy to see SCOR mentioned in 
your September cover story, "Capital Ideas 
For Financing." However, one of the most 
comprehensive World Wide Web sites on 
SCOR was omitted from the list of Web 
sites. 

Your readers might want to check out 
http:// 'ineicscor-netcomj \ site of The Direct 
Stock Market s Small Corporate Offering 
Registration Network. 
S. Elaine Li/ttleton 
Partner 

Lgtilcton S: Associates 
Carlsbad Calif.' 

Employers Are Trustees 
For Federal Tax Payments 

In "Getting Wired For The IRS" 
I October |, Dallas businessman Bob 
Oliver Sr. states, u We float our cash flow 

just like everyone else." 

Employers should understand their re- 
sponsibilities if the cash they are floating 
consists primarily of funds withdrawn 
from their employees paychecks. Employ- 
ers are temporary trustees for those funds, 
and the money should not be considered as 
working capital. 

In addition, under electronic payment of 
federal taxes, the funds are withdrawn out 
of your account at the same time as they 
would be if you went down to the bank and 
made your payroll deposits. The difference 
is that you save the time you would have 
spent standing in line. 

Ira Silver, CPA 

Alton ioi tie Springs, Fid 

Another Helpful Book 
For Importers 

_) With regard to "Assistance For 
=5 Importers" [Direct Line, October I, 
may I suggest that a book published by our 
sister firm, GMS Publications, called 
Guide To Importing, would be an ideal 

source for any budding importer. 

The book costs $34.95 plus $2.95 for 
shipping and handling and is available by 
calling 1-800-206-5656. GMS also has a 
number of other helpful publications for 
those who engage in international trade. 

In addition, the Centre for International 
Trade provides assistance for importers 
and exporters worldwide, and we would be 
pleased to offer our services to your 
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readers. They can call the above toll-free 
number for information. 

Rose Bndd 

Assistant Director 

Centre for International Tmde 

White Plains, NX 




Credit-Card Status 
Can Be A Catch-22 

Your story "Selling By The Book" 
[September] was very informative. 
You missed one important facet, however: 
the need to secure an acceptable merchant 
relationship with a MasterCard and Visa 
processor. 

This can be a real Catch-22: You cannot 
do mail-order or telephone-order business 
without such a relationship, but most card 
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processors and banks really don't want 
this type of business. That is doubly so 
when the firm is a start-up. 

To further complicate the problem, 
MasterCard and Visa are now requiring 
special software that can match the cus- 
tomer s card number with his or her ad- 
dress, and many banks and processors are 
not familiar with this software. 

I would urge people who are contem- 
plating getting into this type of business to 
do their shopping for merchant status 
early in the game. 

During the process, they will need to 
make sure that the person or company 
they are dealing with is familiar with 
mail-order and telephone-order business; 
that the quote they get reflects the sur- 
charges on mail-order and telephone- 
order transactions that are imposed by 
MasterCard and Visa; and that the point- 
of-sale system being offered is capable of 
address verification. 

As in most business situations, failure to 
do it right the first time could lead to some 
nasty surprises. 
Jay W. Hearst 
President 
Bancard Inc. 
Boulder, Colo. 



Service And Warranties 
Are Key In Auto Repair 

A— l As the owner of an auto-repair 
fr^\^ shop, I was very interested in your 
article u Looking For Ms. Goodwrench" 
I Making It, October), about Margie Seals 
and her successful auto-repair shop in 
Atlanta. 

Seals brings up an issue that is argued 
about often in our industry, namely: Which 
are better, original-equipment parts 
(dealer or manufacturers' parts) or after- 
market parts? Seals says she uses manu- 
facturers' parts because they are of "the 
highest quality," and she implies that be- 
cause these parts are superior to all others, 
she has almost no returns or complaints. 

At my shop, which has been in business 
for 16 years and generates $2.5 million a 
year in sales, we used to think the same 
way years ago. We know better today. 

We have had new dealer engines explode 
after 200 miles, and we have had after- 
market engines do the same. We have had 
new dealer alternators with a one-year 
warranty go bad in hours, as have after- 
market alternators that are half the price 
and carry twice the warranty. 

We are able to buy aftermarket parts 
with lifetime warranties that are far supe- 
rior in quality and half the price of the 
dealer parts, but we buy certain dealer 
parts because the aftermarket parts either 
are not available or are of poor quality. 

The point is that the quality of the part 
is rarely the issue when the car comes 
back broken. The fight begins when the 
vendor or the shop refuses to honor the 
warranty or the customer is five days out 
of warranty and no one is willing to help 
him. The part is only as good as the vendor 
who sold it and the shop that installed it. 

The quality of our service is measured 
by how we handle the warranty claim, not 
by what brand of part we use. We believe 
that price, warranty, availability, and ser- 
vice after the sale are far more important 
than the color of the box the part came in. 
Mark Salon, Owner 
Salon Boys Auto 
Tcmpe, Ariz. 

You can communicate with Nations 
Business via: 

fc] Mail: Letters to the Editor, 

Nation s Business 

M5 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 

& Fax: (202) 887-31*37 

i CompuServe: 764-KU735; 
Internet: 76436. 17*15 (a compuxerve.com 

Please include ijour tele plume number 
and your postal address. Because of space 
limitations, we cannot print all letters re- 
ceived, and those selected for publication 
ma ij be condensed. 
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By Rick Davis 



or many successful businesses, there 
are two options for growth: You can 
do it yourself, or you can franchise. 
Doing it yourself, or "rolling out," 
can bring greater personal reward than 
franchising so long as your firm is a good 
candidate for company-owned expansion. 
Unlike franchising, in which you sell the 
use of your trademark but give up direct 
management control and interest in the 
offshoot operation, rolling out a company 
means opening your trademark to new lo- 
cations while retaining a majority interest 
in the business. 

Since 1987, when I launched Night- 
Rider, a photocopying business specializ- 
ing in overnight service, I have been re- 
searching, creating, and launching 
chain-potential service businesses. 
( NightRider has since been rolled out to 45 
company-owTied locations nationwide and 
now has annual revenues of $100 million. ) 

My company, CCG Venture Partners, is 
now working in a joint venture with 
Atlanta-based Omni Technology Centers. 
Each center offers training for corporate 
computer programmers and systems man- 
agers, typically those professionals who in 
turn teach their companies' employees 
how to use various software packages. We 
opened our first two expansion locations 
this year and have plans to roll out to 
eight additional markets during 1997. 

A Strategy For Success 

There are several keys to success with a 
roll-out expansion. It should start with a 
business that has outstanding perfor- 
mance in one market. Specifically, the 
business should be profitable enough to 
pay a general manager/partner $150,000 
annually and still have a 20 percent pre- 
tax margin. 

It must also have a distinct competitive 
advantage in at least one area — prices, 
service, people, or technological property 



Rick Davis is president of Houston-bused 
CCG Venture Partners. He prepared this 
account icith Contributing Editor Susan 
Riddle Jaffe. Readers with insights oh 
starting or running a business are incited 
to contribute to this cohnuu. Write to: 
Entrepreneurs Notebook Nation's 
Business, 1615 H Street, X.W., Washington, 
IIC JOOUJ-^i )()(). 
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Looking at the big picture is integral to Rick 
Doris strategy for business grouih, 



or advancement — and be operating in a 
marketplace where it is free from foresee- 
able threats to its income stream or abil- 
ity to capitalize on its advantages. 

It should also be a business with a 
fairly high service component and one 
whose customers are more interested in 
what is being provided than in who is of- 
fering the service or product. 

UnmanagecT Structure 

While it s possible to succeed with a tradi- 
tional, hierarchical management struc- 
ture — a pyramid of corporate managers — 
I believe that better results come from 
finding equity partners in each market. 
Creating an "unmanaged" environment 
means structuring partnership agree- 
ments so that local managers/partners 
are so vested through their compensation 
plans and direct investments that they 
automatically do what's in the company's 
best interest and, hence, yours. 
CCG s business relationships are 



grounded on a mission statement tied 
to strategic annual plans and even to 
our compensation program. 

At the start of each fiscal year, our 
local partners write a yearlong finan- 
cial plan; once we agree with the plan's 
direction, we tie 50 percent of the local 
partner's compensation package to his 
or her achievement of the plan's goals. 

By doing so, we inject a tremendous 
amount of realism and truth into the 
planning process. In addition, we know 
that local management will work to- 
ward the plan and can largely go about 
its business without interference from 
us. 

No Scrimping 

Likewise, we recognize the value of tak- 
ing the time and money needed upfront 
to find the right person. I may spend 
up to a year and close to $100,000 alto- 
gether — for headhunter fees, travel ex- 
penses, and other costs — to find the 
right partner for a particular market. 
It's important to look for a vested part- 
ner, not simply a manager. The person 
should possess outstanding personal 
character, the right skills and experience 
for the business, and a track record of 
consistent success. 

Getting those components in place is not 
simple — franchising may appear to be an 
easier route — but rolling out a business al- 
lows you to maintain greater control, prof- 
its, and equity when your entrepreneurial 
venture is ready for new challenges. NB 
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WHAT I LEARNED 

Expanding to new loca- 
tions while keeping 
majority interest in the 
business lets you main- 
tain control and profits. 
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Benefit Costs 
Hit A Record High 
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1995 




Health Insurance 
And Other 
Health-R 
Benefits 



The average cost of employee 
benefits reached a record-high 
42 percent of payroll in 1995, 
up 1.3 percentage points from 
the year before, according to a 
new benefits survey by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The average cost of all bene- 
fits for each ftill-time worker in 
1995 totaled $14,659, the 
Chamber found. 

The results of the survey, 
Employee Benefit* 1996 
Edition, are based on the re- 
sponses of 854 businesses from 
a cross section of industries, 
states, and company sizes. In 
all, the companies responding 
employ more than 2.4 million 
workers, making the survey 
the largest of its kind. 

While the cost of health in- 
surance for active employees inched down- 
ward in 1995, those savings were negated 
by increased costs associated with the re- 
structuring of some large companies. 

The cost of medical insurance for active 
employees fell to $2,486 in 1995, compared 
with $2,579 the year before. The decline 
was a result of savings derived from man- 
aged-care programs and from the fact that 
employees paid a greater share of total 
premiums. Nonetheless, payments for 
medical insurance and all other health-re- 
lated benefits still made up the largest por- 
tion of total benefit costs. (See the accom- 
panying chart. ) 

But for companies involved in restructur- 
ing, benefit costs increased significantly in 
three areas: severance pay, retiree health 
insurance, and retiree pension plans. 

The Chamber's survey also found that 
benefit costs dropped for small and midsize 
firms but rose for large companies. For 
companies with fewer than 100 workers, 
benefits as a percentage of payroll totaled 
32.8 percent, down 1.7 percentage points 
from the year before. For firms with 100 to 
500 workers, benefit costs dropped to 36.9 
percent of payroll from 39.2 percent. 

Companies with 2,500 to 5,000 workers 
reported a rise in benefit costs, to 43.1 per- 
cent of payroll from 41.1 percent 
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41.5 percent of payroll; those 
in the West paid 42.1 percent. 



SOURCE EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 1996 EDITION. US CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



Among the four regions used in the sur- 
vey, employers in the Northeast paid the 
highest percentage of payroll for benefit 
costs, at 43.1 percent. Employers in the 
East North Central states (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 
paid the lowest percentage of payroll, 40.3 
percent. Employers in the Southeast paid 



LEGISLATION 



Corrections Day 9 Measures 
Show Bipartisan Appeal 

The end-of-session deluge of legislation on 
Capitol Hill brought with it the passage of 
a number of "Corrections Day" measures, 
which are aimed at fixing unworkable or 
unnecessary laws or regulations. 

In 1995 and 1996, President Clinton 
signed 20 Corrections Day bills and vetoed 
one. Many of the 1996 measures were 
passed in the final months of the session: 
As of June 1, only eight of the 20 had been 
signed into law. 

One signed bill eases requirements 
under metric conversion laws to allow the 
use of actual figures, not just round num- 
bers (such as 3,123 centimeters instead of 
3,000 centimeters), in determining the 
metric measurement of supplies used in 
the construction of federal buildings. 



To Order: Employee 
Benefits 1996 Edition is avail- 
able for $35. Also available, for 
$95, is the Employee Benefits 
Analyzer, software that en- 
ables companies to compare 
their benefits with those of 
other firms in the same indus- 
try, region, and size category. 

A second software program, 
BeneTrax, lets employers gen- 
erate statements that clearly 
show employees the value of 
their company-paid benefits. 
The program costs $95 for 
firms with 25 or fewer employ- 
ees; the cost is higher for 
larger companies. 

The printed survey and the 
Employee Benefits Analyzer 
may be purchased together for 
$115. The survey, analyzer, 
and BeneTrax may be purchased together 
for $179 by firms with 25 or fewer employ- 
ees; the cost is higher for larger companies. 
To place an order or to find out the costs for 
companies with more than 25 employees, 
call 1-800-638-6582 between 9:30 a.m. and 
4:30 p.m. Eastern time. In Maryland, call 
1-800-352-1450. — Roger Thompson 



The bills sponsor, Rep. Christopher Cox, 
R-Calif, said the old rule added 15 to 20 
percent to the costs of projects by requiring 
manufacturers to produce materials and 
supplies in new dimensions and shapes. 

Another signed bill, sponsored by Rep. 
Howard McKeon, R-Calif, strikes down an 
Environmental Protection Agency rule 
that required preapproval by the agency of 
state and local traffic-light-synchroniza- 
tion projects. 

Under the new measure, the projects 
can be put into effect without such preap- 
proval, and their impact will be measured 
as part of overall air-pollution monitoring. 

House Speaker Newt Gingrich set up 
Corrections Day in 1995; in a Congress 
marked by partisan divisions, Corrections 
Day demonstrated that lawmakers could 
agree on bills to correct obvious problems. 

— James Wovsham 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Creating a better place to ivork; giving up miles so 
others can fly; letting go but staying close. 



By Roberta Maynard 



MOTIVATION 



Fishing For Creative Ways 
To Make Workers Happy? 

Money isn't the only thing that 
improves workers' morale. Rinky 
fish wallpaper can work wonders, too. 
At least it did for Mike Mondello, the 
new CEO of SeaBear Specialty Sea- 
foods, in Anacortes, Wash. 

When Mondello first visited the 
53-employee company just before 
coming on board this past summer, 
he says, he noticed that the telephone 
representatives — the only employees 
in direct contact with customers — 
worked in a setting that didn't foster 
worker morale or customer service. 
He found them crowded into a stark, 
open area where they were subject to 
interruptions from other workers 
and to distracting noises from nearby 
activities. 

At the time, it wasn't possible to 
increase the phone reps' pay, but 
Mondello had another idea on how 
the company could make the em- 
ployees feel appreciated. He asked 
them to come up with ways to 
improve their work area. 

He laid down the ground rules: - — 
Suggested changes had to reflect the 
character of the company and its products, 
and the changes could not result in a sterile 
environment. Oh . . . and there was no 
budget for redecorating. 

"I almost thought I wouldn't hear back 
from them," says Mondello. "But they came 
up with recommendations." 

With his approval, the group set to work, 
getting friends and other companies to 
donate materials such as carpet, furniture, 
and what Mondello calls funky fish wallpa- 
per. They bartered SeaBear smoked 
salmon for construction and other services. 

Working on weekends for about a month, 
the employees created a new work space. It 
was expanded to 471 square feet from 334 
and has a window with a view 7 of the 
picturesque port of Anacortes. 

The w r orkers created a separate lounge to 
provide a respite from the phones. They 
also established an area for product manu- 
als and extra space for use during the 
holiday season, when temporary workers 
enlarge the six-member department to 21. 
Near the decorative new T fish tank, they put 
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Telephone-sales reps at SeaBear Specialty Seafoods were hooked on an idea from CEO Mike 
Mondello, bottom right that they redesign their work area; among the employees are, from 
left Michelle Mann, Maria Lenzi Potty Taylor; Jeanne Gnstafsoru and Mary Ellen Hage. 



up a board to display photos of customers. 

u It's the coolest room," says Mondello, 
w r ho rewarded the reps by buying them a 
microwave oven. The changes helped 



ETIQUETTE 



Pointers On Politeness 
For Holiday Partying 

Are you ready for parties and other 
holiday business functions? 

Here are some year-round protocol 
pointers for hosts as w r ell as guests, 
offered by Valerie Sokolosky, author of 
five books on business etiquette. She is 
president of Valerie and Co., a manage- 
ment consulting firm in Dallas. 

When hosting a dinner meeting with 
clients at a restaurant, make prior ar- 
rangements with the maitre d' to have 
your guests escorted to the table as a 
group. At the table, begin your conversa- 
tion with the person to your right, your 
guest of honor. 

As a dinner guest, never choose a 



create "a great call center and a highly 
motivated staff," he says, and "it sent a 
signal to other workers here that innova- 
tion will be rewarded." 







seat at the host's right unless invited. If 
vou know 7 ahead of time that vou must 
leave early take a seat toward the exit. 

If you are hosting a party for people 
w r ho don't know T one another well, include 
a conversation cue on each name tag, such 
as the person's department or job type or 
perhaps a favorite hobby. 

If you wish to offer a toast, subtly 
request your host's permission, and always 
w r ait for the host to offer the first toast. 

When leaving the table temporarily, 
place your napkin on the seat or on an arm 
of the chair. Putting your napkin on the 
table signals to the waiter that you are 
finished eating and ready to leave. 

Before attending any large event, 
plan the contacts you intend to make, and 
choose several conversational topics. A 
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We've teamed up to create a 
retirement program that's in 
league of its own . 





idelity has joined forces with the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to create a retirement program exclusively 
for Chamber members. It's called the U.S. 



CHAMBERplan: 



SM 



The program makes setting up a tax-deferred retirement 
plan for your small business easy and affordable. 
Whether it's a SEP-IRA, Keogh, 401(k) or the new 
SIMPLE Plan (available after January 1, 1997). Each 
plan offers a wide variety of investment choices from 
one of the world's largest and most respected mutual 
fund companies - Fidelity Investments. 
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But hurry, because if you're interested in opening a 
Keogh for 1996, the deadline is December 31 for a 
calendar year plan. A Fidelity Keogh allows small- 
business owners to save on taxes while saving for 
retirement. 



Call a CHAMBERplan specialist today to find out which 
retirement plan may be right for you and your business. 
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U.S. CHAMBERplan 
for Retirement. 
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For more complete information on any Fidelity mutual fund, including charges and expenses, call lor a free prospectus. Please read it carefully 
before you invest or send monev 

Fidelity Distributors Corporation. 
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CHARITABLE DONATIONS 




reminder: Business cards should not be 
exchanged at black-tie events. 

If you take a gift when attending a 
dinner at someone's home, it's best to 
choose something that the host can put 
away for later use rather than, say, 
flowers, which require immediate atten- 
tion and take the host away from guests. 

If you forget someone's name just 
before making an introduction, don't let 
the lapse cause the person the embarrass- 
ment of going unintroduced. However 
awkward, the best thing to do is to 
apologize, ask the person's name, and 
make the introduction. 





When your company sends holiday 
greeting cards to clients, you should sign 
your name below the company name and 
write a brief, general note. If you know 
the client personally, make it a longer 
note with a personal message. 

If you choose entertaining as a way to 
generate business, be sure the event is 
well-planned, with clear objectives and 
sufficient staff and funding. 




Wishes Come True 
With Frequent-Flier Miles 

Looking for a way that your business can 
make a difference? Consider asking em- 
ployees to donate their frequent-flier miles 
to a good cause. To make a greater impact, 
create a joint effort with other firms. 

This year, 30 companies that are mem- 
bers of the Tag and Label Manufacturers 
Institute have donated more than 500,000 
frequent-flier miles on behalf of the trade 
association. Miles were donated not only by 
frequent travelers but also by those who fly 
only a few times a year. 

The institute's half-million miles went to 
the Make-A-Wish Foundation of America, a 
nonprofit organization that makes wishes 
come true for children and youths ages 2V2 
to 18 who have life-threatening illnesses. 
Nearly 70 percent of the children's wishes 
involve travel. 

This year more than 2,300 tickets were 
contributed to Make-A-Wish chapters 
through frequent-flier mileage-donation pro- 



grams with American Airlines, Delta Air 
Lines, and Northwest Airlines. Recently, 
British Airways and United Airlines began 
participating. 

Each airline has its own procedure for 
the donation of miles. For example, miles on 
American and Delta can be designated via 
the monthly aw r ard statements that go to 
frequent-flier program participants. But 
donations of Northwest miles must be 
arranged through the designated charity's 
national office. 

To check on an airline's procedure for 
donation of miles to Make-A-Wish, call the 
airline's frequent-flier program, your local 
Make-A-Wish chapter, or the foundation's 
national office in Phoenix at 1-800-722-9474. 

You also can ask the airlines about other 
charities to which miles can be donated. 
Some airlines make partial matches of miles 
donated by businesses. 

The value of donated airline miles is 
rarelv tax-deductible as a charitable con- 
tribution, but donors should consult tax 
attorneys for guidance on the matter. 



ENTERPRISE 



A Novel Way To Hold On 
To Departing Workers 

Like many executives, Myron L. "Mike" 
Watts Sr. expects that some of his best 
employees will someday leave to start their 
own businesses. Unlike many of his peers, 
however, Watts encourages such employees 
and even helps finance their entrepre- 
neurial efforts. 

Watts and his sons operate Astro Model 
Development, Inc., in Eastlake, Ohio. The 
20-year-old family firm specializes in high- 
tech prototyping, engineering design, and 
general machining. 

Watts, the firm's president, developed his 
employee approach 10 years ago, when two 
valued employees left. Watts crafted an 
arrangement with them in which each 
would have 20 percent ownership of a new 
company that the two would run, with Astro 
owning the remaining 60 percent. 

Watts has since helped create eight such 
firms, though he hasn't stayed tied to them 
all. Astro now has four sister companies, all 
started by former employees. Together, the 
Astro companies have revenues of $32 
million and 300 employees. Astro provides 
accounting and payroll functions for the 
start-ups and, at least in the beginning, 
sends them the bulk of their new work. 

The businesses, focused on finding the 
best way to get each customer's job done, 
recommend and rely upon one another. 
Complementary skills and services are the 
key One company specializes in fiberglass 
and plastics. One does what's called high- 
run production, another does low-run. One 
produces small, welded components, an- 
other turns out large ones. 

There is some overlap among the serv- 
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Helping employees spin off their own companies is the way Myron "Mike" Watts Sr. 
of Astro Model Development maintains some control over potential competition. 



ices offered by the companies, but Watts 
isn't concerned that he is encouraging 
competing businesses. In fact, he says, the 
arrangement allows him to have some 



NB TIP 



Saving Money And Time 

As the year ends, it's nice to acknowledge 
those who have helped your business. One 
gift that keeps saying thank-you all year 
is a subscription to a relevant or unusual 
magazine. Such a gift is also likely to fall 
within the $25 limit for tax-deductible 
business-gift expenses. 

This money-saving tip is one of hun- 



control over potential competition. Td 
rather have a sister company doing the 
work than someone else," he says. "There's 
plenty of work out there for everybody." 




dreds in The Frugal Entrepreneur, by 
consultant Terri Lonier (Portico Press, 
$12.95). 

Another suggestion: Write a 60-seeond 
blurb about your business to use when 
you have only a few moments to explain 
your company to someone — on an eleva- 
tor, for instance. With practice, you can 
capture the essence of your firm in a 
short, coherent sound bite. NB 



Making it 



Growing businesses share their experiences in creat ing 
and marketing new products and services. 





19th-century Romance 




By Miuda Zetlin 

ive years ago, New York City adver- 
tising executive Marvin Davis was 
overseeing the finishing touches on a 
countrv house for himself and his wife 

■ 

on Overlook Mountain, in Woodstock, N.Y., 
about 100 miles north of the citv. 

Nearby was a narrow ledge with a 
spectacular view that he says was "crying 
out for a gazebo." He knew exactly what 
kind, too: a rustic, unfinished cedar struc- 
ture like ones he had seen at the historic 
Mohonk Mountain House, a Catskills resort 
in New Paltz, about 20 miles south. 

There was only one problem: Davis 1 
house was already way over budget. But 
Robert O'Leary, a master wood craftsman 
who was doing the fine-finishing work on 



the project, was so taken with the gazebo 
idea that he offered to build one at a deep 
discount. 

Though he still couldn't really afford it, 
Davis agreed It was, he says now; "an 
inspirational decision." The gazebo drew 
raves from visitors. Davis knew there were 
no companies in the area building similar 
structural He began to suspect that here 
were the makings of a small business, 

He invited O'Leary to become his part- 
ner, do the marketing/' Da\is told him. 
4 Tou don't have to give up your present 
business. You just have to be available if I 
get you work." O'Leary agreed, and the pair 
named the company Romancing the 
Woods — in part because of the obvious 



romance of gazebos, and in part to reflect 
their commitment to not harming forests or 
removing rare trees. 

"There was no business plan, there was 
no start-up capital, there was nothing," 
Davis says. 

But the company did have some advan- 
tages. First, Davis was correct: There was 
almost no competition. To his knowledge, 
Romancing the Woods, based in Wood- 
stock, is the only company in the United 
States devoted to reproducing 19th-century 
rustic outdoor designs. The company's sec- 
ond big advantage is the huge supply of 
nearlv indestructible Eastern red cedar in 
the Catskills, where Romancing the Woods 
is located. Used outdoors, Davis says, 
"Eastern red will last 90 to 50 yean." 

Davis' marketing savvy and media con- 

This Catskills gazebo built by Robert O'Leun/, 

left for fanner ad executive Mar riu Davis 
led them to become business partners. 
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tacts, acquired during his more than 40 
years in advertising, offered another advan- 
tage. A casual lunch with a friend from The 
New York Times led to a photo feature in 
the newspaper's Home section. The story 
generated about 60 phone calls, many 
reflecting serious interest. 

Through another contact, a Romancing 
the Woods gazebo was featured in the 
1992 Neiman Marcus Christmas catalog, 
drawing 15 orders at $5,000 apiece (a 
typical price for the custom-designed 
gazebos). 

These days, the firm's creations include a 
huge array of outdoor furnishings, from 



benches and chairs to bridges and fences 
and even a floating "swimming pavilion." 

"We've shipped to California and Mon- 
tana," Da\is says. Once they shipped a 
3,000-pound "treehouse" — a free-standing, 
two-story structure, 17 feet high, with a 
ladder to the up}>er floor — to Wisconsin. 
"We've never had a return or a complaint," 
says Davis. 

Romancing the Woods now 7 has a staff of 
four, including Davis, who gave up his 
advertising job to run the young company. 
Sales rose from $60,000 in 1992 to more than 
$170,000 in 1995. 

As for how the rustic-wood-structure 



business compares to the ad business, Davis 
says: "This Is more fun and less profitable. 
And it's much more stimulating creatively." 

Some of Romancing the Woods' most 
fulfilling work is not creation but re- 
creation, as w r hen it placed a replica of an old 
five-sided bench around the trunk of a tree 
at the Alice Austen Museum, on Staten 
Island, N.Y. 

u We worked from old photographs," 
Davis says. 'That tree bench hadn't been 
there in a hundred years." 




Minda Zetlin is a free-lance writer in 
Woodstock N.Y 
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By Cher ill J a rvis 

yrle Boldt was a high-school junior in 
St. Louis when he headed to 
Orlando, Fla., over spring break to 
attend w r ater-skiing school. When he 
came home wearing the bright 
t >each shorts he had bought on 
his trip, his friends all had the 
same question: "Where can I 
get a paii* of those?" 

Boldt headed back to Florida 
in December; this time, he 
checked out all the surf shops 
when he w r asn t w r ater-skiing. 
At a family gathering a few 
weeks later, he announced that 
he wanted to open a surf shop, 
one specializing in beachweai: 

"In St. Louis? Are you 
crazy?" exclaimed his older sis- 
ter, Joni. Only his mom, Joan, 
thought it was a good idea. 

Kyrie was just 17 and had 
never held a job. But w r hat he 
lacked in experience, he made 
up for in persistence. U I called 
people in the industry, who 
were encouraging," he says. 
"Then I kept talking to my 
sister until I convinced her." 
Joni Boldt Ridgway, then 24, 
single, and a college marketing 
major, joined him as an equal partner. 

With a $10,000 loan from their parents, 
the young entrepreneurs leased a 600- 
square-foot building with affordable rent 
and heavy drive-by traffic. They filled it 
with used fixtures and cash registers and a 
cargo of beachwear they ordered from a 
trade show in California. Boldt created a 
flier, which a friend printed gratis and other 
friends distributed at schools all over the 

Cheryl Jarvis is a free-lance ivriter m St 
Louis. 



county. Then the siblings panicked: Will 
anyone actually shop here? 

They needn't have worried. Word of 
mouth brought a tidal wave of teenagers 
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Beachwear retailers Joni Boldt Ridgway 

and Kyrie Boldt created a Splash — 
actually, fire Splashes — in St. Louis. 



to their shop, Splash. The craze for 
jams — wildly patterned, drawstring Ha- 
waiian shorts — had hit, and Splash w r as 
the only store in tow r n selling them. 

Splash made money from Day One. Six 
weeks after its opening, the owners repaid 
their parents in fuD. By August, however, 
they had a problem: No one came to a surf 



shop for back-to-school clothes. "We knew 
we couldn't be just a seasonal shop," says 
Ridgway. 

The brother-sister team scouted new 
clothing lines for fall and winter and 
expanded their offerings with funky ac- 
cessories and recreational equipment. Boldt 
stocked Splash with skateboards just as 
skateboarding exploded. The two attend 
seven trade shows a year, and today Splash 

sells everything from 70 kinds of 
snowboards to fluorescent bikinis 
and lime-green nail polish. 

Ridgway attributes the phe- 
nomenal growth of Splash — five 
stores in St. Louis, 35 employees, 
and a doubling of revenues in the 
past three years — to an intuitive 
sense of trends and a creative 
approach to retailing. 

The first Splash had a raised 
dressing-room floor that was a 
plexiglass aquarium, stocked 
with live fish. A tie-dyed Volks- 
wagen Beetle is parked at the 
entrance of their newest shop. "I 
want kids to feel a sense of 
excitement when they walk into 
our stores," says Ridgway, 35. 

Their marketing has been 
equally creative. When Boldt, 28, 
started selling skateboards, he 
brought skateboard pros to St. 
Louis for demonstrations in the 
parking lot. He also sponsored a 
skateboard team and for four 
summers operated a skateboard 
park in a St. Louis suburb. 

Joan Boldt, who started out running the 
store when her kids were in school, now 
manages the original Splash. The family 
patriarch, Bud, a brick supplier, offers 
advice and help when asked. 

The young retailers may open yet an- 
other store. At the outset, "a lot of people 
said we were just a fad and wouldn't last," 
says Boldt. "Eleven year's of a strong 
business have proved them wrong. But we 
can't ease up. We constantly have to stay on 
top of what's happening." 
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s Scott Cook sees it, the benefits that 
small-business owners can derive 

J|M from | tting tn hnolog\ to work arc 
■ straightforward and unmistakable 

Uwhnology, he says, can free entrepre- 
neurs from the more mundane tasks in 
running their businesses, giving them 
more time to focus on making sales and 
providing service. 

Take the critical chore of bookkeeping, 
for example. It's a task in which Cook has 
become well-versed as co-founder and 
chairman of Intuit Inc., a leading pub- 
lisher of fi n a lici a 1 - soft w a re p r < >gr a m s , 
based in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Cook estimates that entrepreneurs who 
still keep their books by hand typically 
Struggle about 20 hours a month to recon- 
cile incoming revenue with outgoing pay- 
ments amid a pile of receipts, purchase or- 
ders, and bills. Or they pay dearly for 
accountants to serve as bookkeepers. 

Contrast them, he says, with the small - 
business owners who have switched to 
computerized financial systems based on 
any of several software programs that 
streamline the accounting function by 
making the mechanics of the task invisible 
to the program users. 

"There's just a huge change in the speed 
with which they can get that work done 
and the time they can spend on | growing | 
their business," says Cook. Moreover, 
these entrepreneurs can use their accoun- 
tants for their expert advice rather than 
for run-of-the-mill preparation of financial 
statements. 

Cook says the productivity gains attrib- 
utable to technology, though impressive, 
are just beginning. Emerging computer 
and telecommunications technologies will 
soon form the window through which en- 
trepreneurs will see and interact with 

their businesses and the outside world. 
"With computers, everything is instantly 
available, alive," he says. "You can see 
things inside your business electronically 
that are impossible to see on paper." 

Cooks company is one of many telecom- 
munications and computer hardware and 
software providers creating systems to en- 



SCOTT COOK 

Pioneer in personal-finance software and on-line banking. 

Chairman, Intuit Inc., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Age 44; M.B.A., Harvard University 

Cook co-founded Intuit in 1983 to develop financial-management software. Today the com- 
pany's flagship personal-finance software, Quicken, is used in 1 2 million homes and small 
businesses. Intuit also publishes popular software for financial planning, personal and business 
income-tax preparation, and accounting in complex small businesses. Over the past two years, 
Intuit has begun providing consumers with access to on-line banking, bill paying, and financial- 
information services. 

Cook says technology should provide small-business owners with greater insight into their 
companies' operations and should reduce drudgery work to allow entrepreneurs to focus on 
attracting and serving customers. 
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The marriage of computing an 
telecommunications technology is 
beginning to reshape the way small 



businesses operate, but the most 
important changes are yet to come. 
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able virtually any business to contact cus- 
tomers, suppliers, and financial and busi- 
ness information services by computer 
simply and routinely 

What's more, making such contacts, 
shopping for Services, and sending and re- 
ceiving payments through personal com- 
puters will someday be as easy for busi- 
nesses as working with word-processing 
and spreadsheet programs is today 

hat s a big change — and a sudden 
one. The first personal computers 
came on the market only in the early 
1980s, and incorpo ra ting them into 
company operations has been slow, expen- 
sive, and often painful (far many small- 
business owners. 

Computers are relatively complicated to 
set up and maintain, and software can be 
difficult to learn and use. Yet the once-con- 
stant ringing of typewriter carriage re- 
turns has fallen silent in most American 
companies, replaced by light tapping on 
keyboards. Many workplace tasks once 
performed with pens, pencils, and paper- 
are now done on personal computers. And 
all of this transformation has occurred 
within about 15 years. 

Today, computing and telecommunica- 
tions are converging, rapidly expanding 
t he capabilities of both computers and tele- 
phones. The changes produced by this con- 
vergence are much more significant and 
are expected to come about much faster 
than the shift from typewriters to comput- 
ers in the workplace. 

High-speed telecommunications net- 
works are being deployed to cam voice, 
video, and computer data worldwide at the 
speed of light. And even though these net- 
Works are not yet fully in place, software 
companies and financial institutions are 
creating the electronic means by which 
companies can safely buy and sell products 
and services anvwhere at anv time. 

The focal point for this change is the per- 
gonal computer itself. The PC has come a 
long way since IBM introduced the first 
one in 1981. That computer came with a 
chip that operated at a mere 4 megahertz. 







ESTHER DYSO 




Producer of technology conferences and publications; venture capitalist. 

President, EDventure Holdings, New York City 
Age 45; B.A. in economics, Harvard University 



Dyson has established a widespread reputation for her keen observations on computer-in- 
dustry developments and trends. Hnr annual PC Forum conferences attract the top names 
in the fields of computer hardware and software, telecommunications, and technology ser- 
vices. Dyson also publishes a monthly newsletter. Relea$$ %§>'■'■ ' : - '' : (~;-' , 

In recent years she has provided venture capital and advice to high-tech start-up 
companies in Eastern Europe and Russia. She is chairwoman ot the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization that promotes feet tpMCfc for the Internet 

Dyson believes the Internet will enhance small companies ability lo serve domestic . 
customers and compete for lusiness globally. ' • '.^i; 
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ROBERT METCALFE 

Widely considered the father of computer networking. 
Vice president of technology, International Data Group, Boston 
Age 50; Ph.D. in computer science, Harvard University 

In 1973, Metcalfe invented Ethernet, a communications protocol that enables the users of 
computers that are linked by cable to communicate and share files. Six years later he 
founded 3Com Corp. to provide Ethernet-based products to businesses. 

He is the former publisher of InfoWorld, a weekly tabloid newsmagazine for the computer 
industry, and he continues to provide the publication with a monthly column on technology 
developments and issues. Earlier this year he received the Medal of Honor from the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers. 

Metcalfe says networks will allow small businesses to embrace a developing breed of 
computers that are less expensive and easier to set up and use than current PCs. 



compared with the 200-Mhz chips that are 
widely available in todays PCs. It had a 
working memory of 16 kilobytes; todays 
PCs have 16 or 32 megabytes, or 1,000 to 
2,000 times the memory of the earliest 
models. 

The 1981 computer had two drives for 
floppy diskettes, each capable of storing 
160 kilobytes of files or programs. There 
was no fixed disk drive for mass storage. 
Today, the standard business PC comes 
with a floppy drive that accommodates re- 
movable diskettes with a 1.44-megabyte 
capacity, more than four times the capacity 
of the twin drives of the old PC. It also has 
a fixed hard disk with a capacity of 2 giga- 
bytes or more, enough room to store the 
contents of 12,500 160-kilobyte floppy 
disks. 

Gordon Moore, founder and chairman of 
Intel Corp., the Santa Clara, Calif, com- 
pany that provided IBM with the micro- 
processor — the drains" — for its first PCs 
and that still dominates that industry, has 
observed that chips historically have dou- 
bled in speed about every 18 months, yet 
their cost has remained about the same. 

Todays standard PC can process infor- 
mation faster than the room-size main- 
frame computers of the early 1980s, yet 
todays PC, like state-of-the-art models of 
years past, costs only $2,000 to $3,000. That 
may be a big expenditure for a small com- 
pany, but the capabilities that such a ma- 
chine can add to a small firm are impres- 
sive by virtually any business standards. 

The Race To Keep Up 

Computers have had to grow in power just 
to keep up with the increasing demands 
made on them by software, which contin- 
ues to become more complex and feature- 
laden. 

"There s always this little arms war" be- 
tween hardware and software makers, ob- 
serves Esther Dyson, president of 
EDventure Holdings, a New York City- 
based technology-information and ven- 
ture-capital firm. 'We'll never get to the 
point where you say, Tve got too much 
memory."' Software and hardware will 
continue to "kind of grow side by side." 

Dyson has been following the computer 
industry over the past two decades 
through her newsletter, Release 1.0, and 
her annual PC Forum conferences, where 
technology leaders gather to discuss indus- 
try issues. She predicts that computers 
used in the coming decade by small firms 
will be far more powerful than today's. 
They will have to be, she says, because 
they will be asked to do much more. 

Echoing the sentiments of Intuit s Cook, 
Dyson notes that computers are well on 
their way to becoming powerful communi- 
cations devices. Even now, she notes, most 
personal computers are sold with a 
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modem, which allows data to be transmit- 
ted from one location to another over tele- 
phone lines. 

By the end of this century, says Dyson, 
most computers will be connected to 
telecommunications networks full time. 
Such full-time connections will enable 
small businesses to have a constant, ongo- 
ing electronic interaction with customers 
and suppliers. 

At that point, computers will have to be 
significantly smarter and more powerful to 
manage companies' interactions with the 
outside world effectively and to process ef- 
ficiently the huge, increasingly common. 



network-based multimedia files that com- 
bine text, graphics, sound, and video. 

Enter The Network Computer" 

Computers not only will become more pow- 
erful but also will take on new forms. 
Except for the introduction of notebook 
computers — so named because they re- 
semble everyday loose-leaf notebooks — the 
PC has remained virtually unchanged in 
appearance since its inception. 

Last year, Lawrence Ellison, CEO of 
software maker Oracle Corp., in Redwood 
Shores, Calif, became the first to promote 
the idea of a new kind of personal com- 



puter, dubbed the "network computer." 

Rather than accessing software pro- 
grams and documents stored on fixed hard 
disks on their desktop PCs, users of net- 
work computers would work by download- 
ing programs stored on computers called 
servers. These servers would be attached 
to a company's in-house computer network 
or to the Internet, the quickly evolving in- 
ternational network of computer systems. 

Unlike PCs, network computers — early 
models are just beginning to come on the 
market — have no hard-disk or floppy-disk 
drives for storing data and programs. 
Instead, they simply contain a central 
processor and enough 
memory to store temporar- 
ily and run the programs 
downloaded from a server 
at the user's direction. 

Cheaper Easier To Use 

A network computer, as 
defined by Ellison and ex- 
plained by Robert Met- 
calfe, vice president of 
technology at Boston- 
based International Data 
Group, a technology pub- 
lishing and research orga- 
nization, is dependent on 
and draws all of its content 
from the network. It won't 
work if it isn't connected to 
the network. 

On the other hand, a 
traditional PC works re- 
gardless of whether it is connected via a 
cable or wirelessly to a network. By being 
on a network, a PC gets the added benefit 
of being able to call up and share files and 
data stored on the network. 

Because a network computer will have 
fewer components, it will cost as little as 
$500 — much less than a typical desktop 
PC. Network computers are also expected 
to be much easier to use and maintain 
than conventional PCs, according to 
Ellison, whose company makes powerful 
database software that runs on network 
servers. 

Although network computers will vaiy 
in design, they will generally be more com- 
pact than desktop PCs but different from 
notebook computers. ( See 'Tomorrow's 
Technology Today," on Page 23, for details 
on some of the forerunners of network 
computers that began coming on the mar- 
ket this year. ) 

This type of computer concept has merit, 
according to respected industry observers 
such as Metcalfe. He is, among other 
things, a columnist for the computer-indus- 
try trade magazine Int'nWorld. He invented 
the Ethernet networking protocol and 
founded networking company 3Com Corp. 
in Santa Clara. Calif, before joining IDG. 



'The emergence of the network com- 
puter is inevitable," he says, adding that 
today's "PCs are too difficult to use, too ex- 
pensive, and they're peaking in capability" 
Metcalfe says network computers are bet- 
ter positioned than PCs to help firms take 
advantage of the capabilities that a global 
network like the Internet can deliver. 

The network computer also could in- 
crease the importance of a company's in- 
house computer network. Most companies 
that have linked their computers with in- 
house networks have discovered the bene- 
fits, such as sharing files and resources. 
The network computer would shift most of 



include order processing, inventory track- 
ing, and cash-register operations. 

Not everyone is enthusiastic about net- 
work computers, however. For example, 
Intel and Microsoft Corp., the dominant 
computer hardware and software produc- 
ers, have expressed doubts. 

According to Robert Bach, vice president 
for marketing in Microsoft's Desktop 
Applications Division, in Redmond, Wash., 
a $500 netw r ork computer probably won't 
offer the capabilities that PC users have 
come to expect from their machines. 

*l think the actual functionality that 
people will get will be lower than they ex- 
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the computing resources to the network 
and away from the computer. 

The Benefits For Business 

What would the development of the net- 
work computer mean for small companies? 

Metcalfe cites a 1996 study by The 
Gartner Group, a technology research firm 
in Stamford, Conn. It found that the aver- 
age personal computer used in a business 
setting costs $40,000 over five years for 
hardware and software acquisition and 
maintenance and for user training. 

The simplified design of a network com- 
puter would mean fewer hardware re- 
pairs, and business people wouldn't have 
to configure and manage their own soft- 
ware. The software could be managed on 
the server end by a company's in-house 
technician or consultant for the local net- 
work or by the operators of Internet 
servers that the company would access re- 
motely. 

Metcalfe is among those who believe 
that network computers won't replace per- 
sonal computers altogether in small busi- 
nesses. Rather, he believes they will be 
used for operations in which employees 
don't need the full capabilities of tradi- 
tional PCs. Examples of such operations 



pect," Bach says. Referring to network 
computers yet to reach the market, he 
adds: "When you sit down and ask, 'How 
much is this really going to cost?' then well 
see how many people are going to buy it." 
He says, though, that network computers 
at a minimum will force PC manufactur- 
ers to cut their prices to remain competi- 
tive with these less-expensive devices. 

Multimedia Hybrids 

Computers are emerging in other new 
forms as well. Multimedia computers that 
are in the works will combine computer 
and television capabilities, Some early ex- 
amples include the Destination, from 
Gateway 2000 Inc., in North Sioux City 
S.D., and the Infinia, from Toshiba 
America Information Systems, in Irvine, 
Calif. Others are under development by 
both television and computer companies. 

The hybrid computer-television has 
great potential in the home for educational 
and entertainment purposes. It could also 
be used in business to enable groups of 
people to view presentations, conduct 
meetings, and interact with advertising 
and marketing displays. 

These hybrids could be full} functional 
big-screen PCs similar to the I )e>tmation. 




THE NEW 1997 CHEVY VAN" LETS YOU 80 100,000 MILES BEFORE 
THE FIRST SCHEDULED TUNE-UP. Because you've got to get 

to work to get to work, the power of Vortec ' engines 
will make sure that happens. Extended-life spark plugs 
help make each Vortec gasoline engine — the 4300 V6, 
5000 V8, 5700 V8 and 7400 V8 — so durable it can go 



100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up. 

What's more, extended-life coolant is included with 
every Vortec engine, requiring less frequent changing 
than most coolants. However, maintenance needs 
vary with different uses and driving conditions. Our 
recommended engine coolant change is five years or 
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Marketing whiz behind the launch of leading business-productivity software. 

Marketing vice president, Microsoft Corp., Redmond, Wash. 

Age 35; M.B.A., Stanford University 

Lke many in top management at software behemoth Microsoft, Bach came up through 
the ranks. He joined the company in 1 988— not as a programmer, but as a marketer— 
and was responsible for the wildly successful launches of Microsoft Office 4.0 and Office 
95, the market-leading "suites," or packages, of business-productivity software. 
Bitten recently by the Internet bug, the company is building Internet compatibility and 
World Wide Web links into the soon-to-be-released version of its Office 97 software suite. 

Bach says this and future programs will make the World Wide Web seem like an exten- 
sion of the software itself, allowing small businesses to easily convert the documents they 
create on their PCs into Web sites and to bring Web content into their desktop applications. 




or they could he single-purpose devices 
such as WebTV, from WebTV Networks 
Inc.. of Palo Alto. Calif. WebTV looks like a 
cable TV converter and connects to televi- 
sions to provide Internet access. 

Microprocessors Everywhere 

Besides emerging in different forms, com- 
puters are becoming more pervasive in 
other devices that small businesses use. 
"It's a little hard for people to imagine, but 
because of all these devices that we do 
have today, we have hundreds of micro- 
processors in our lives," says Nicholas 
Negroponte. director of the Media Lab at 



the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in Cambridge. "Sour car probably has a 
couple hundred microprocessors." 

Automobiles, cellular phones, mi- 
crowaves, copiers, even wrist watches con- 
tain computer chips, and their use is grow- 
ing, says Negroponte. They accomplish 
tasks as sophisticated as managing a car's 
fuel -injection system and as simple as dis- 
playing a message on a copier that the ma- 
chine is out of paper. People often don't re- 
alize this, Negroponte says, because the 
technology is typically hidden. 

Researchers at the Media Lab. an ad- 
vanced-technology research center funded 



mainly by large corporations, are at work 
trying to make these embedded computer 
chips more useful for business people and 
others. Negroponte says the key is to en- 
able them to communicate with devices 
such as TV's, phones, and pagers and with 
desktop, notebook, and network comput- 
ers. 

Most of the communication would be 
straight messaging, with one system 
sending messages to another. For exam- 
ple, a business person might be able to set 
up an office security system to alert him at 
home by telephone if someone breaks into 
the office. 

The Telephone Transformed 

Of all of today s common communications 
devices, the telephone will undergo the 
most significant transformation through a 
broadening of its communications capabil- 
ities, ultimately becoming like a computer. 

Currently, the telephone is a "very 
dumb device," says James Clark, chair- 
man of Netscape Communications Corp., 
in Mountain Mew, Calif Netscape makes 
Netscape Navigator software, which is 
widely used for browsing the World Wide 
Web, the most graphical and user-friendly 
area on the Internet. 

In the future, Clark says, the telephone 
will have to be a "much more complex ter- 
minal, whatever form it takes. It isn't just 
a PC. Its going to be a TV. Its going to Ik* 
a personal assistant. Its going to be a wide 
variety of communications devices." 

Clark says he believes these* smarter 
telephone devices that are likely to evolve* 
over the next few years will be connected 
to traditional PCs or will be used as mo- 
bile extensions of PCs. This will allow 
small-business owners, regardless of 
where they are, to keep track of their 
businesses. 

The thought of entrusting much of the 
well-being of their businesses to com- 
puters causes concern for many 
small-business people. That's not sur- 
prising, considering that most entrepre- 
neurs have been vexed for a long time by 
these sometimes-temperamental ma- 
chines and their often-maddening soft- 
ware. 

Even the experts experience their share 
of computer-related frustrations. Metcalfe 
of IDG complains about the hours he's had 
to spend getting software to run properly 
on his Apple Macintosh PowerBook 
portable computer — one of the most user- 
friendlv systems on the market. 

MIT's Negroponte calls computers need- 
lessly complicated. Dyson of KDventure 
Holdings says computers are "exactly as 
frustrating as you can imagine*. When a 
person is in a bad mood, you can tell, and 
you can cajole them. Hut when a computer 
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The building blocks that will make tech- 
nology more useful for small companies 
are beginning to appear. Network com- 
puters, digital cash, and software that 
works like a personal assistant may seem 
like futurist fantasies, but they and other 
technologies may bring entrepreneurs 
real benefits soon. Here's a preview: 

Network Computers 

The first network computers — low-cost, 
basic devices that can connect users to 
computer networks such as the Internet — 
are arriving on the market. Early models 
suggest that these machines will come in 

a variety of 
shapes, sizes, 
and prices. 

IBM s Network 
Station, due on 
the market by 
the end of the 
year, is intended 
for companies in 
which a number of users need access to 
files and programs on central or depart- 
mental computers, called servers. 
Network Station is expected to cost about 
$700. 

Another network computer, Winterm, 
from computer-terminal manufacturer 
Wyse Technology Inc., in San Jose, Calif., 
has been available through dealers since 
June. Winterm allows users to run appli- 
cations compatible with Microsoft's 
Windows operating system off a file server 
and to connect with the Internet by 
modem. Prices start at $500. 

Computer-TV Hybrids 

Gateway 2000 Inc., in North Sioux City, 
S.D., was the first company to produce a 
computer that doubles as a television. 
The Gateway 2000 Destination system 
pairs a high-end, Pentium-processor com- 
puter system with a 31 -inch monitor that 
can display television and computer pic- 
tures either full-screen or simultaneously 
in smaller windows on the screen. 

A wireless kevboard and a mouse that 
doubles as a TV remote allow users to in- 
teract with the computer from across a 
room. 

A variation on the network computer is 
WebTV, from WebTV Networks Inc., in 
Palo Alto, Calif. WebTV is a $350 device 
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black box typically on top of a television 
served bv cable. 

WebTV connects directly to a television 
and allows people to browse the Internet 
bv remote control. WebTV does much of 
what the network computer will do but 



without the computer; its appeal is that it 
makes using the Internet as easy as 
watching television. 

Applets 

So-called applets are very small software 
programs. The first — and thus far the 
dominant — computer language for creat- 
ing them is Java, from Sun Microsystems 
Inc., in Mountain View, Calif. Java allows 
companies to create applets that can run 
on any type of computer. Small compa- 
nies could use software created in Java 
that would work on all their computers, 
or they could use Java to create their 
own software. 

Applets can also be downloaded from 
networks onto a desktop PC. That means 
people can use Java programs as they 
need them, and it opens the possibility of 
renting software for a single use rather 
than buying the program. 

A small-business person, for example, 
may want to download a tax program to 
use one time or for a limited time. The 
software would become inoperable after 
that. 

Java has quickly been licensed for soft- 
ware applications, operating systems, 
Internet World Wide Web pages, and 
other uses by leading software compa- 
nies, such as Apple Computer Inc., IBM, 
and even Microsoft Corp., which has a 
similar technology called ActiveX. 

Software Assistants 

A variety of approaches are being taken 
to make computers more helpful and eas- 
ier to use. Microsoft has worked a per- 
sonal-assistant function called The Office 
Assistant into a group of programs that 
make up its forthcoming Office 97 suite; 
the programs will also be sold individu- 
ally. The assistant is an animated charac- 
ter that users can call onto the screen to 
obtain help and advice about using the 
software. 

Agents Inc., launched by alumni of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 

Media Lab, in 
Cambridge, has 
developed "intel- 
ligent agent" 

software called 
Firefly. It allows 
users of its Web 
site to receive in- 
formation auto- 
matically about products and services 
from advertisers based on personal pref- 
erences. It can also make suggestions 
based on characteristics a person might 
share with others. Firefly is free to users. 






Agents Inc. makes its money on licensing 
and advertising. 

Ultimately, agents of this type will 
work much as a travel agent or insur- 
ance agent does today, by going out and 
shopping for the products and services a 
person needs at the best prices. 

Digital Money 

The Internet is spawning new ways of 
handling financial transactions on line, 

which will affect 
how small com- 
panies buy and 
sell products and 
services in cyber- 
space. 

Companies 
such as 
Citibank, 
CyberCash Inc., 
DigiCash, and Mondex have been work- 
ing to create electronic forms of cash that 
people could use just as they use paper 
cash now, mainly for small purchases. 

Electronic or digital cash works re- 
markably like paper cash. When a pur- 
chase is made, data representing cash 
are transferred from an electronic wallet 
on the purchaser s computer to a wallet 
on the vendor's. As with cash, so too with 
digital money: Purchases can be made 
anonymously without the use of account 
or credit-card numbers. 

Information Access 

Emerging technologies allow computer 
users to receive customized information 
instantly. PointCast, from PointCast 
Inc., in Cupertino, Calif, is a subscrip- 
tion-based service that allows people to 
download a custom news feed from the 
World Wide Web on business and finan- 
cial topics, national and international 
developments, weather, and sports. 

A hardware-based alternative is 
NewsCatcher, from Global Village 
Communication, a communications 
hardware and software company in 
Sunnyvale, Calif, and AirMedia, a wire- 
less-device manufacturer in Newport 
Beach, Calif. 

This $149 wireless base station con- 
nects to a computer by way of a standard 
computer serial cable. It receives ongo- 
ing news updates and alerts users to 
messages in their on-line electronic-mail 
boxes using the PageNet network, a na- 
tionwide wireless network that allows 
people to receive' messages on pagers 
and other wireless devices. The system 
can be made to run continuously without 
connection chan 
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NICHOLAS NEGROPONT 



Evangelist for the potential of digital communications to enhance everyday life. 
Director, Media Lab, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Age 53; M.S. in architecture, MIT 

Negroponte founded the now-renowned Media Lab at MIT in 1985 to conduct research in 
areas such as virtual reality, new forms of computerized devices, new uses for multimedia 
technology, and interaction between people and machines. 

In his 1995 book, Being Digital, he explained in understandable terms how computer tech 
nology is reshaping people's lives and work. He now travels widely, advising companies 
about the impact of emerging technologies, and he writes a column for Wired magazine. 

Negroponte believes that personal computers ultimately will become personal assistants 
that respond to voice commands and will learn the needs and interests of users through 
ongoing interaction with them. 
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is down, it doesn't usually tell you what's 
wrong. 1 ' 

But while computer hardware problems 
are commonplace, they usually are not as 
frequent — or as maddening — as the prob- 
lems that crop up while trying to install or 
run software, the very thing that enables 
computer and user to interact. 

The DOS operating system used in early 
PCs was time-consuming to master be- 
cause it required users to type arcane com- 
mands to get the computer to perform 
functions. The advent of the Macintosh 
and Microsoft Windows operating systems 
made using computers somewhat more in- 
tuitive. The systems accomplish this by en- 
abling the user to point to visual represen- 
tations of commands and programs using 
a hand-held device called a mouse. 

Still, using computers could be made 
much easier. The continuing problem with 
PCs, says Negroponte, is that they don't 
work the way ordinary people work. 

Computers were originally developed for 
technical users or for situations in which 
technical experts took care of the required 
functions for laymen. Computers weren't 
conceived, Negroponte points out, as fix- 
tures for desktops in businesses and 
homes. "Nobody anticipated consumer 
usage to the degree that its taking place 
today," he says. 

Negroponte says the ideal solution is to 
develop computer software that can adapt 
to the habits and needs of each user. Then, 
he says, the user could interact with a com- 
puter as with a person — developing an 
evolving, ongoing relationship of sorts. 
Instead of personal computing, there 
would be personalized computing. 

'imagine a machine that gets better over 
time — that learns from you," says 
Negroponte. "That approach is frankly 
more constructive than what 's been done 
in the past," when users had to adapt to 
the way the software worked. 

Customizable Software 

Such a computer could be even more intu- 
itive if the user could interact with it 
through voice commands. Indeed, research 
labs, software publishers, and other tech- 
nology companies have been trying to de- 
velop speech-recognition products for more 
than a decade, but the results generally 
have been disappointing. 

Systems developed so far require users 
to spend time "teaching" the software to 
recognize words and voices, and the sys- 
tems have trouble recognizing differences 
in speech patterns, tones of voice, and 
word contexts. The systems may be pass- 
able for basic tasks such as opening pro- 
grams or copying files, but they don't work 
well for more-complicated tasks such as lo- 
cating files or taking dictation. 

Despite these persistent shortcomings, 



Negroponte says, its too soon to give up on 
voice. 

The key is to make the software itself 
more adaptable to the user so that it rec- 
ognizes commands, he says. Microsoft is 
among the companies that agree. 

In fact, Microsoft believes it already has 
taken a major step toward creating such 
adaptable software for PCs. At the end of 
this year, Microsoft will begin shipping 
Office 97, a "suite," or package, of business- 
productivity software. The company says it 
combines technologies called "natural lan- 
guage recognition" and the "inference en- 
gine" into an animated "assistant" that can 



answer questions, offer tips, and provide 
guidance for completing tasks. 

With natural language. Bach says, users 
type questions in their own words, and the 
assistant interprets them and provides ap- 
propriate responses. The inference engine 
watches what users do on the computer, 
anticipates their next command, and offers 
advice to fit their present needs. 

Bach says those are just early steps. 
Theoretically, it should be possible for soft- 
ware to be fully customized to individual 
users, Negroponte says. 

Intuit also has taken a big step toward 
adaptability with its QuickBooks account- 
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And they're right at your doorstep 

Check out your company's listing at http://www.bigyellow.com 

Just like you're listed in the traditional Yellow Pages, your company already has a free text listing on 
BigYellow — the most comprehensive business directory on the Internet. Whether your business is big 
or small, your BigYellow listing can take you places. Your listing gives 30 million computer- savvy, 
ready-to-buy customers Vound-the-clock access to your business with just the click of a mouse. 



Well create a Web site that's linked to your BigYellow text listing 
for just $499 a year. 

Your Web site can have two graphics, giving your listing even more impact. To highlight your site, 
your text listing will be marked with a star and positioned ahead of the basic listings under your 
business's category. Best of all, you can update your site whenever you want Its like having an 
easy-to-find, full-page ad on the Internet. 



Make your listing a site to behold: Call tj^S 
before November 22, 1996 and get an extra month free! 
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Where people and businesses click 



ing software. The various versions of this 
software interview users when they first 
install the software to determine their busi- 
ness needs and personal preferences. It 
then configures itself to meet their needs. 

"Every business is different," Cook ac- 
knowledges. "You can't meet all their 
needs with some generic, mass-produced 
software." 

A Need For Compatibility 

The substance of software also is changing 
as a result of the increasing importance of 
communications in business environments. 
Business people's growing need to connect 
their computers to others . 
over networks such as the m 
Internet is driving them to 
demand greater compatibil- 
ity between different types 
of hardware and software. 

Computer users want to 
be able to communicate uni- 
versally and read or edit 
any file no matter what 
i vpe of computer they have. 
Until recently, that was im- 
possible. Different types of 
computers ran different op- 
erating systems; the soft- 
ware written for one operat- ^ 
ing system generally 
wouldn't work on others. There wasn't a 
standard that allowed different types of 
computers to work together. 

Now there is, says Netscape's Clark. 
The Internet and its World Wide Web 
have provided the standard. The 
Internet's communications protocol, 
known as TCP/IP (Transmission Control 
Protocol/Internet Protocol), allows a pot- 
pourri of computers to link themselves 
across vast distances. 

It also provides a technical foundation 
on which software companies can build fu- 
ture programs that will work on any type 
of computer: PCs running DOS or 
Windows, Macs, workstations running the 
UNIX operating system, and even network 
computers. 

The Internet protocol, Clark says, has 
"created sort of an insulating layer above 
the operating system." This layer allows 
people to call up and interact with files cre- 
ated using any operating system. In fact, 
Clark believes that soon the operating sys- 
tem one uses won't matter much. 

What will matter, he says, will be the 
Internet browser software, such as his 
company's Netscape Navigator, through 
which people will interact with programs 
and files just as they currently interact 
with operating systems such as Windows. 

Microsoft has gotten the Internet reli- 
gion, too. It has developed a Web browser, 
Internet Explorer, to compete against 
Netscape Navigator. 



Moreover, notes Microsoft's Bach, 
Microsoft has built TCP/IP communica- 
tions capabilities into its Windows 95 and 
Windows NT operating systems and will 
weave World Wide Web compatibility into 
future desktop software programs. "We've 
taken the common paradigms of the 
Web — linking, navigating, searching — 
and really built that into the applications 
so that it's part of the application in which 
you work." Bach says these Web technolo- 
gies will make it easy for small companies 
to convert documents into Web pages and 
to incorporate Web content into their 
desktop programs. 



Netscape and Sun Microsystems Inc., a 
computer hardware and software com- 
pany also in Mountain View, have said the 
Internet ultimately will render the 
Windows operating system irrelevant. 
Bach says he is skeptical of such claims. 

What intrigues him is the potential of 
new Internet-compatible software lan- 
guages such as Sun s Java and Microsoft's 
ActiveX to spur development of a new 
breed of low-cost, special-purpose soft ware 
that could be downloaded over the 
Internet as needed and run in connection 
with software applications such as a Web 
browser, spreadsheet, or word processor. 

Netscape's Clark takes this a step fur- 
ther: He forecasts that narrowly focused, 
network-based software programs will be 
the tools that most entrepreneurs will use 
to do business in the next century. 

This network-based software will be- 
come even mora crucial to small busi- 
nesses as computing and telecommu- 
_ nications become even more tightly 
intertwined. The marriage of the two is 
rapidly creating a new infrastructure for 
doing business. 

The Internet is just the foundation of a 
farther-reaching network to come. 
Communications networks alreadv have 
begun helping small companies improve 
their day-to-day operations. For example, 
leading-edge small businesses have 
started using their internal computer net- 



works, or intranets, to share information 
and facilitate collaboration among em- 
ployees. 

The increasing demand for internal and 
external communications means that the 
old voice-based telephone networks must 
give way to newer networks capable of car- 
rying voice, text, data, and video. 

Telephone, cable-television, and other 
telecommunications companies are well 
along in upgrading their copper-wire net- 
works to fiber-optic and coaxial cable 
joined by state-of-the-art switches. These 
switches can move 10 to 15 times more 
data at speeds 100 times faster than the 

. equipment and lines they are 
m replacing, say net working ex- 
I perts. Some of the new infra- 
I structure is already in place 
I in some areas, and the rest 
I will be deployed during the 

■ coming two decades. 
I Advanced wireless cellular 

■ and digital networks are also 
I emerging to harness the air- 
I waves for a variety of commu- 

■ nications. 

I In the works are satellite 
I networks that will, for the 
I first time, allow two-way 
W transmission of data. 

Experts say these souped- 
up and interconnected networks would 
allow small businesses to use computers 
and other devices to work across external 
networks as easily as they operate now on 
their companies' local computer networks. 
And the greater the number of people con- 
nected to a network, the more valuable the 
network becomes, IDG s Metcalfe has said. 

Some cntics, including Metcalfe, warn of 
a danger that the demand for increased 
capacity could cause some networks, no- 
tably the Internet, to collapse. They point 
to widespread short-duration service inter- 
ruptions by Internet service provider 
Netcom On-line Communications Inc. in 
June and by on-line service America 
Online in August as harbingers of what's 
to come. 

But most technology gurus say that be- 
cause of growth, the Internet will sur- 
vive — and prosper. "The Internet would 
collapse if it weren't growing,* says 
Netscape's Clark. "As more people get on 
it, there's more money funding it." 

The Movement Of Money 

There's also no shortage of optimism 
among technology pundits when it comes 
to the small-business potential of the 
rapidly growing world of electronic com- 
merce. (See the charts on Page 19.) 
Imagine, they say, a dynamic market in 
which small companies suddenly can com- 
pete on equal footing with large U.S. com- 
panies and with companies of all sizes 



The Internet is just the foundation of a farther- 
reaching network to come. Communications net- 
works already have begun helping small compa- 
nies improve their day-to-day operations. 
Leading-edge small businesses have started 
using their internal computer networks to share 
information among employees. 
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CareData Reports, Inc. is an independent 
healthcare market research firm based in 
New York City. It has become the leading 
provider of objective information about con- 
sumer satisfaction with managed heafthcore. 
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The National Committee for Quality 
Assurance granted us full three-year 
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Our Members have come to 
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service plans. 

These results are widely used by employers 
to determine health plan satisfaction among 
employees. 

To access the entire survey, contact 
CareOata at www. caredata com. 



We've improved access through our 
Member website, Oxford C)n-/jn*\ delhr* 
ering information when and where our 
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Members want it we also introduced 
Oxford On-Cali^our unique 24-hour 
medical hotline that helps Members get 
the care thev need — when thev need it. 
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And we're committed to delivering on 
that promise, now, and into the future* 
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JAMES CLAR 





Pioneer in the development of high-power computers and Internet software. 
Chairman, Netscape Communications Corp., Mountain View, Calif. 
Age 53; Ph.D. in computer science, University of Utah 

Clark has a track record of launching innovative companies. In 1981, he founded Silicon 
Graphics Inc. to create computer workstations and servers for 3-D graphics and multimedia 
applications. In 1994, Clark founded Netscape Communications, which makes the market- 
leading software for exploring the Internet's World Wide Web. Clark recently formed two 
new companies: Healtheon, to provide health-care information services on the Web, and 
Navio Inc., a spinoff of Netscape, to create Web-browsing software for communications de- 
vices other than computers. 

Clark observes that computers and telecommunications are merging in a way that will 
enable even small companies to communicate globally using voice, data, and video. 
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based elsewhere around the globe. 

The opportunity to reach new markets is 
tremendous, they note, as is the ability to 
improve service for existing customers. *A 
lot of small businesses can become inter- 
national by being on the Internet," says 
Metcalfe. "I don't think we Ve seen the full 
impact of that." 

Behind the scenes, software companies, 
the financial-services industry, and a host 
of new financial players are devising bank- 
ing and payment systems that will help 
make widespread electronic commerce a 
reality. MasterCard and Visa are ironing 
out details for secure credit-card and debit- 



card purchases. Electronic forms of cash — 
aptly called digital cash — are being devel- 
oped to allow people to make cash pay- 
ments by computer and download cash to 
electronic readers they can cany with 
them to make purchases in stores. 

In the area of financial services, work is 
under way to devise an easy, secure way to 
link businesses electronically to financial 
institutions, payment companies, and gov- 
ernment agencies for banking, payments, 
and taxes as well as financial, insurance, 
investment, and health-care information. 

Two big steps in that direction were 
taken in September: IBM announced a co- 



operative effort with 15 major banks to set 
up an on-line banking network; and Intuit 
announced its intention to release stan- 
dards that would enable businesses and in- 
dividuals to connect to any type of banking 
system over the Internet from their PCs. 

Intuits Cook says a host of new elec- 
tronic services covering financial needs — 
from banking to investing to health-care 
coverage — will make electronic commerce 
increasingly viable for individuals and 
small companies. "Were building systems 
that will allow small businesses to buy 
products over the Internet," says Cook. 

The Personal Touch 

Many people say technology and automa- 
tion will make doing business less per- 
sonal, but EDventures Dyson says per- 
sonal touches such as service will mean 
much more. "People's attention and time 
are valuable. Not only do you want to get 
their attention, but you have to give them 
attention." 

Dyson says this need for service will 
make it necessary for small companies to 
find high-quality workers. The good news, 
she says, is that the Internet will make the 
companies and the better-qualified job 
candidates more visible to each other and 
will remove many of the geographic con- 
siderations in hiring. The bad news is that 
the workers will be harder to keep because 
they will be in constant demand by a vari- 
ety of businesses. 

ith so much technological change 
occurring at once, small-business 
owners may get the feeling that 
the future is hurtling toward 
them. Yet, for many, their first forays into 
putting technology to work in their busi- 
ness have prepared them for many of the 
challenges to come. 

If the experts are right, the years ahead 
won't be about which kind of computers a 
business owns or the software it uses, but 
about how technology influences the way 
the company works and does business 
with its customers. 

Think of the telephone or the fax ma- 
chine and how important they are to doing 
business. The new kinds of computers that 
will emerge over the next few years are 
just the next step; these new computers 
will be better, smarter phones that plug 
into a farther-reaching network. They will 
be the means of communication for small 
companies, and they will be even more In- 
tegra] to the way companies work. M 

77/ is story is jxnl of a continuing sons on 
managing at the turn of the century. 
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MAKING SURE THE CARE YOU RECEIVE 
IS THE BEST CARE YOU CAN GET. 



Providing coverage 
that covers you 
when you need it most. 
Checking that every 
doctor provides 

only the best. 
Letting your doctor 

determine how to treat 
you, not dictating it. 
These are the reasons 
the Medical Society of 
the State of New York 

chose to affiliate with us 
These are things 
that make us different. 

If s what we do that 
maKas us diffaiaul* 
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MAJOR OBSTACLES TO PURCHASING A LEXMARK 
COLOR PRINTER AND HOW TO OVERCOME THEM. 



II 



Lexmark*? How do you spell it? Hmmm. 
I never heard of them. You might ask 
over in the microwave section." 




"Listen to me. You don't want a Lexmark. 
You want a Canon! I own several of their 
cameras. They're really good." 




"You know what they say 'You've got to see 
it in Epson color?" Pretty catchy huh?" 



You Sav : 

The reason you nevei heard of them is 
that for years Lexmark has been making 
printers for banks, pharmacies and other 
big businesses" 



You Say : 

'The problem with Canon is that it the 
paper gets wet, the black ink runs. 
Lexmark uses a patented, waterproof 
black ink so that isn't a problem " 




You Say : 

"They should say, 'You've it in 

Epson color if you're willing to wait.' 
The Lexmark 2050 is a lot faster than the 
Epson 500. And the color is just as good." 



"If I was spending my money I'd get the 
HP. 9 And it comes with software that lets 
your kids print all this cool stuff" 





You Say : 

Feature for feature the Lexmark 2050 
Color Jetprinter stacks up nicely against the 
HP 682C. And when it comes to software, 
the 2050 comes with 7 complete packages so 
there's something for everyone at work 
and at home" 



7/5 true. There are good printers out there. But frankly, we wouldn't 
have entered the market if we didn't have something better to sell. 
(We may be unknown, but we're not stupid.) And we 're confident that 
if you compare our Lexmark 2050 to the competition you'll agree. 




Lexmark 



CALL 1-800-358S835 F O R A STORE NEAR YOU 



www lexmark com 



Millions of investors say 
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"John C. Bogle has won the 
hearts ol investor groups." 



The Washington Post 



"Bogle is. in effect, the 



conscience of the industry, 
constantly reminding his 
compatriots that fund 
companies must always put 
investors* interests first." 

— Don Phillips 
Publisher 

Morningstar Mutual Funds 
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John Bogle broke from t lie pnrk and round- 
ed \anguard, a no-load mutual fund com- 
pany that put control back in the hands of 

small investors. Today, more Americans 

than ever have learned how to invest and 
build wealth for the future. And for that, 
we owe Joint Bo"le a debt of gratitude. 



I 



From his lean Depression-era past to his 

incredible influence today, John Bogle 

has literalh changed the world. Read his grip- 
ping story, and learn Hie mo\en secrets that 
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luiniz wealth to am imesior . in John Bogle 

,in<l the Vanguard Experiment. 



Available at fine bookstores everywhere 
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The World's First Networkable, 50 Page -Per -Minute, Digital Printer/Copier. J 
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Out Copies. 




We eliminated mechanical paper 
handling. Now you scan instead of jam. 

Our digital imaging technology lets you 
scan once and copy forever — at SO 
pages per minute. 
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Out Prints. 




¥ 



Now you get a printer that runs at break-neck 
speed. At 50 pages per minute, you get 
unlimited sets of finished documents from 
your desktop. And because it's networkable, 
your whole office is more productive. 





The Konica 7050 Workgroup Document System 
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Out Performs 





With all the performance advantages of the Konica 7050, 
it still gives your budget a break. You get laser-quality 
documents faster whether you're copying or printing or 
stapling or collating. All at an affordable cost, with a 
cost-per-copy that's lower than typical analog copiers and 
laser printers. So break out of the ordinary with the real 
power of the Konica 7050 Digital Printer/Copier. 

Call 1-800-2-KONICA 

(1-800-256-6422) 

See us on the internet at www.kbm.coni 
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Employees at small firms 

will soon he able to take 
part in a national 

experiment — medical 
savings accounts. 



Hi) Janu s Worsham 




he self-employed and workers at 
companies with fewer than 50 
employees can sign up for tax-free 
medical savings accounts under a 
federal pilot program that begins Jan. 1. 

The accounts, known as MS As, work like 
retirement savings plans. Employees or 
their employers will make tax-free 
contributions to an account similar to an 
individual retirement account (IRA). The 
MSA is earmarked for use by the 
participating individual to pay medical bills 
not covered bv insurance. 

The pilot programs rules spell out who 
can sign up, require that participants have 
health insurance that meets certain criteria, 
and tightly govern the use of the accounts 
for paving medical bills. 

The required insurance, whether 
purchased by the individual or by the 
employer, must have high annual 
deductibles — at least $1,500 for an 
individual policy and at least $3,000 for a 
family policy — but will cost significantly less 
than current policies with $250 or even $500 
deductibles. 

The pilot program for testing the MSA 
concept was included in a federal health- 
insurance-reform law enacted last summer. 
Under the law, up to 750,000 currently 
insured individuals, couples, and families 
will be allowed to set up MSAa 

Congress will use the pilot program as a 
basis for either expanding the MSA concept 
beyond the end of 2000, the fourth year of 
the pilot program, or abandoning it. Even if 
the MSA concept is not expanded, however, 
those who participate in the pilot program 
can keep their accounts indefinitely as long 
as they work for companies with fewer than 
50 workers or remain self-employed. 

The most outspoken champions of MS As 
have been conservatives who oppose a 
greater government role in health care. 
John Goodman, president of the National 
Center for Policy Analysis, a Dallas 
organization that w r as one of the earliest 
MSA advocates, says the accounts will 
encourage individuals to shop around for 
medical services and obtain the lowest 

prk 
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"The MSA empowers the employee and 
the employees family," he says. But while 
Goodman feels the program is kk a step in the 
light direction," he's skeptical that the pilot 
program will provide any useful information 



about consumers, medical costs, or the way 

health-care costs are met. 

MSA critics, among them Clinton 
administration officials and many 
Democrats in Congress, argue that MSAs 
will help only individuals who have few 
health problems and who can afford to put 
money into the accounts. People who are 
poor and sick and who don't have MSAs, the 
critics say, would face higher premiums as 
the wealthier and the healthier migrated to 
MSAs, leaving fewer people among whom 
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to spread the rising cost of more- 
conventional insurance plans. 

In addition, some observers maintain, 
people with MSAs could become disinclined 
to seek medical help when it's needed. "The 
MSAs may deter people from going to the 
doctor for a checkup just to save money" 
says Paul Fronstin, a research associate at 
the Employee Benefit Research Institute, 
in Washington, D.C. 

nder the MSA plan approved by 
Congress, there will be no federal tax 
on funds contributed to an account or 
on earnings on the funds. Nor will 
there be any tax on funds withdrawn as long- 




as they are used to pay qualified medical 
expenses. Funds not withdrawn can 
accumulate tax-free over the years until 
needed. 

Monev withdrawn for nonmedical 

%j 

purposes will be taxed as income and 
subject to a 15 percent penalty if the 
individual is under Ho. There will be no 
penalty for nonmedical withdrawals for 
people 65 or older. 

Workers will be able to sign up for an 
MSA plan with their employer if the 

employer offers the plan 
in connection with a high- 
deductible insurance 
policy If the employer 
offers a high-deductible 
policy but doesn't want to 
offer MSAs, employees 
can sign up for the 
accounts on their own as 
long as they also have the 
health insurance through 
their employer. But if the 
employer doesn't offer 
the high-deductible policy, 
the emplovee will not be 
eligible for the MSA 

program. 
The self-employed may 

buy a high-deductible 

insurance plan and start 

an MSA with the 

insurance company itself 

or at a bank, credit union, 

or savings and loan. 

As with IRAs, monev in 

an MSA may be invested 

in a variety of ways, 

including stocks or bonds. 

The federal government will receive 

periodic reports from insurers and financial 

institutions on the number of MSAs set up. 

Individuals must report contributions and 

withdrawals on their annual income-tax 

forms. Employers who contribute to 

employee MSAs must report the amounts 

when filing their taxes, and the amounts of 

their contributions cannot vary among 

employees. 

Once the overall 750,000 cap is reached, 

no new accounts can be set up. The first 

count will be taken April •>(), 1997, and if the 

number exceeds the 375,000 cap for the first 

year, enrollment will be halted on Sept. 1, 

1997. Even if the* total count exceeds the 







w ith MICA IV Accounting Software 
your data is "Year 2000-Ready' — so 
when the calender rolls over to the 
next century, your business won't be 
left behind in 1999. 

Rated #1 by Software Digest for its 
power and ease of use, MICA IV 
allows you to manage your 
accounting information with the 
touch (or click) of a button. 

On-line help, inquiry windows, and 
our outstanding support team keep 
you working fast and efficiently. 

Extensive management exception 
reporting puts essential business 
information at your fingertips. 

Since 1982, MICA has set the 
standard in efficient easy-to-use 
accounting software. By combining 
the power of a sophisticated high-end 
system with the simplicity of an entry- 
level system, MICA IV provides the 
management edge needed for the 
next century. 

Call about our 30-day no risk trial offer. 
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cap, however, no one will 
be terminated from the 

program as long as he or 
she is enrolled by Sept. 1 
and continues to qualify 
under the rules. 
The program also sets 

strict requirements for 
the insurance that 

participants must have. 

For an individual policy, 
the deductible may range 
from $1,500 to $2,250; for 
a family policy from 
$3,000 to £4,500. ' 

The policies must hold 
maximum annual out- 
of-pocket expenses 
( including c< >-pay ments 
and the deductible) to 
$3,000 for individ- 
uals and $5,500 for 
families. These 
expenses are to be 
met with funds drawn 
from the MSA. 

Contributions to an 
MSA may be made by the 
employee or the employer, but not 
both in any one year. The maximum 
annual contribution allowed is 65 
percent of the insurance policy's 
deductible for individuals, 75 percent for 
families. 

lthough the tax-free-savings aspect of 

MSAs is new in the health-insurance 

mjm marketplace, the avmgs-accnimt 
■ ■concept is not. For example, Golden 
Rule Insurance Co., based in Indianapolis, 
has taxable MSAs covering about 25,000 
people in 2,000 businesses, mostly small 
firms. 

"Next year, well be marketing the tax- 
free MSAs," says Brian McManus, a vice 
president of Golden Rule, now the largest 
MSA provider He expects Golden Rule to 
have new competition for its high- 
deductible policies and MSAs. 

In fact, Jack Strayer, director of federal 
affairs for the Council for Affordable Health 
Insurance, an Alexandria, Va., organization 
that represents insurance companies 
mainly in the small and medium markets, 
forecasts that insurers will sell far more 
than the allotted 750,000 pilot-project plans 
by April 80. That would shut the door on 
further enrollment. 

"I don't think MSAs can replace health 
insurance," Straver savs. "But they will 

7 %J t % 

inevitably be pari of all insurance plans." 

Currently, according to the council, IS 
states allow MSAs that are not subject to 
state taxes. The council expects states with 
rules that aren't quite the same as the new 
federal rules to bring their state programs 
into line with federal law. It also expects 



"The MSA 
empowers the 
employee and the 
employee's family." 



—John Goodman, 
National Center For Policy 

Analysis 




other states to make 
MSAs free of state taxes. 

In the insurance 
market, MSAs will join a 
wide array of medical 
insurance plans — from 
traditional choice to 
managed care — for 
companies and their 
employees to pick from 
for coverage. 

"The MSA experiment 
will provide an impoitant 
new option for many small 

employers," says 
Neil Trautwein, 
the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce's 
manager of health- 
care policy. The 

Washington-based 

National Association 
for the Self- 
Employed is also 
supporting the 
accounts. 

Employers who 
want to participate 
should contact their 
insurer or a bank 
or other financial 
institution for details on 
w hat can be offered and what they should do. 

In addition, the Internal Revenue Service 
plans to issue guidance on the prop-am for 
tax practitioners and the public before the 
end of the year, according to an agency 
spokesman. To obtain that information, call 
the agency's toll-free number, 1 -<X0( I-N29- 
1040, or access the IRS's home page at 
ldtp://i4mmxirs.ustreas.gov on the Internet 
Meanwhile, the General Accounting 
Office, the investigative arm of Congress, is 
to conduct a study of tax-free MSAs under 
the pilot program. It will focus on, among 
other things, the type of people using 
MSAs, the impact of MSAs on medical 
costs, and consumer behavior. 

ow popular the tax-free-MSA 
concept will be remains to be seen. 

MSA^ could even become pail of 
managed-care programs, since the 
establishing them also contains 
provisions to permit health-maintenance 
organizations to charge deductibles and 
service MSA-holders. 

MSAs may not be the right approach for 
every small business or every employee, but 
they do provide yet another option for small 
companies looking for cost-effective ways to 
provide health-care coverage for their 
employees. 

Proponents are optimistic that tax-free 
MSAs will be a big success. They plan to 
renew effoils on Capitol Hill next year to 
expand them and make them immanent M 
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For immediate response 
from these advertisers 

call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 
your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 
minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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818 Fidelity Investments" has teamed 
with the U.S. Chamber to create a retire- 
ment program exclusively for Chamber 
members. It's called the CHAMBERplan. 
And it's designed specifically for small to 
mid-sized businesses. 

819 UPS for on-time delivery. Test us with 
FREE Next Day Air Letter. Also FREE UPS 
Quick Cost Calculator™ diskette. 

816 TargetSmart! is the first book to 
describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses. Using visual 
aids and a two-year case study, the book 
shows how to strengthen customer rela- 
tionships and increase sales. 

804 NEC America Corporate Networks 
Group, a telecommunications industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, com- 
puter, and video technology for businesses 
of all types and sizes through its FUSION 
Integrated Communications Business 
Strategy, delivering information in voice, 
data, text, video, and image. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 

806 American Life. New! Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Life 
Insurance is funded through voluntary 
employee contributions. Employers pay 
nothing. Life insurance protection plus tax- 
deferred earnings through 16 investment 
options. 

808 Mancuso s Small Business Resource 
Guide contains names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of key small business 
resources. Get answers about venture 
capital, on-line services, home-based 
businesses, legal services, and more! 

809 Emkay, Inc. Fleet Management 
Services has provided fleet leasing and 
management services to fine companies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
for over 50 years. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 



890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

801 Hammermill Unity DP Paper is 100% 
recycled high-performance business 
paper. It provides top-notch performance 
on copiers, laser printers and plain paper 
fax machines. This is a cost-effective 
paper that delivers a strong message of 
environmental commitment. 

813 Little Gym International is rated 
as one of the top franchise companies 
serving children and offers comprehensive 
training and continuous franchise support. 
Exclusive territories including international. 

803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 

815 GTE. Now your business can rely on a 
single company - GTE - for help with all 
your business 1 telecommunications needs, 
including worldwide long distance. Call 
today and count on GTE for help. 

811 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An 

award program that has honored more 
than 1,000 businesses since 1990. Find 
out how your business can qualify for this 
program. Call for information. 

810 Mancuso s Small Business Basics. 

A new book with step-by-step information 
on how to start, buy, or franchise your 
way to a successful business. Learn how 
to choose a venture, select partners, get 
financing, and write a business plan. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 



/>// Glen Mucnoir 




owhere is the first time 
recorded that an ambi- 
tious corporate tyro used 
a game of golf as a busi- 
ness tool. Maybe it was a deal- 
making 1 Nth-century Scotsman 
schmoozing a client w ith an after- 
noon of smacking feather-filled 
balls at storied St. Andrews. 

Whether it began at Scotland's 
mecca for golfers or at some 
other course in some other time, 
golf and business have become as 
inseparable as many an execu- 
tive's long-iron shot and the 
nearest bunker It was 70 years 
ago that legendary sport sw riter 
(and frustrated duffer) 
Grantland Rice offered this ad- 
vice: "Eighteen holes of golf w ill 
teach you more about your foe or 
partner than will 18 years of 
dealing with him across a desk/' 
The marriage between two of 
this nation's favorite 1 activities 
has solidified over the years. 
Last year, 25 million Americans 
played 490 million rounds of golf 
and while no statistics are kept 
on how many rounds were busi- 
ness-inspired, it's more than 
likely that the day of bonding 
and sizing up included discussion 
of deals bigger than who would 

pay for refreshments at the 

Nineteenth Hole. 

Consider the findings of "Golf 
and the Business Executive/' a recent at- 
titudinal study by Hyatt Hotels & 
Resorts. More than 400 links-lovine man- 

c 

agers and high-earning salespeople were 
surveyed. The study found that: 

Ninety-three percent agreed with the 
proposition that golfing with a business 
associate ki is a good way to establish a 
closer relationship/' 

Eighty percent said they find golfing 
"a good way to make new business con- 
tacts." 

Thirty-five percent agreed with the 
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Glen Macnoiv is a free-lance sportsivriter 
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statement that "some of my biggest busi- 
ness deals were made 1 on the golf course/' 

None of that should be surprising. An 
afternoon on the links presents a rare op- 
portunity for uninterrupted ( and presum- 
ably relaxed) conversation. The milieu 
stands in sharp contrast to other busi- 
ness-friendly sports, such as tennis and 
squash, in which Opponents spend most of 
their time moving around frantically. 

With so little time actually spent swing- 
ing the clubs, golf is, as Rice suggested, a 

terrific wav to ascertain the character of 
a potential partner. And it is a great 
equalizer. 

"Golf brings the mail-room clerk and 



the executive vice president to the same 1 
level — whet her while teeing off or looking 

for a ball in the grass/ 1 write Jane Blalock 
and Dawn-Marie Driscoll in the book 

G i m w ts f Hoqc i/s a iid Bus i a ess 
(MasterMedia limited, "The ball 

doesn't know or care about your title, 
bank account, or salary and doesi/t even 
know your handicap." 

ith that in mind, golf resorts are 
finding new ways to help bu>i- 
ness people grease t he wheels of 

commerce. One example is a 

golf-instruction school gean * d toward 
business entertaining. Now; you no longer 




A fe w hours of golf with business associates can 
pave the way for doing business later on — and 
reveal a lot about the players. 




Golf somehow brings people together. 
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have to suffer the indi^ 
feeble backswing to a class full of 
strangers. Instead, vou get to share it with 
partners, clients, and suppliers, who are 
more likely to commiserate. 

That's the theory, at least, at tl 
Nelson Golf School at the Four 
Resort and Club at Las Colir 
Dallas. The school, which ope 
vear, is designed to help vou spur 
bv having a pimp of 10 to 1 1> jieonie iane 
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swings* 
shared < 
bonding 
"It's a 
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her, analyze each other 
then hit the course. T\ 
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maintain existing customers, 
,nn alter new ones, or reward 
their best. It s unlike sending a 
customer on a trip to Disney 
World. This is an activity where 
you're with the other people 
from stall to finish. People re- 
member the relationships they 
build here.'* 

Typically, a company will re- 
serve the reSdts golf-school 
facilities for a three-night, two- 
day program. Then* are two 
fairly lengthy institution ses- 
sions (in both large 1 and smaller 
ips) and two rounds of 
golf — the* second one solving 
as a tournament. Wrapped 
around the play are meals, an 

awards banquet, and, if the 
company wants them, more- 
formalized work sessions. 

Abbott meet* with the spon- 
soring business executive be- 
fore his or her stav. 1- there a 
particular client whom the 
company is trying to impress? 

made 

d 
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nd. An* 
t*s in the 



If so, 

to ensure that the sp 

that client e i ■ i up in 

foursome all week 
there some weak got 
group? If so, the resort makes 
sure they get special atten- 
tion — without embarrassment. 

The full package at the 
Uyron Nelson Golf School 
costs $2,500 per guest, includ- 
ing everything from lobster 
dinners to complimentary golf 
clothes to daily pastries frosted 
the soonsonnif com nan v I 
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nessman to capt 
j>erson he's trying to impress," says 
Abbott, golf director at Byron NeLso 
*\VeVe used golf instruction as a v< 
to help companies in* " 
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nies, there are le 
Roy Kvans, cl 
First Bank, took* 
tion. He entertain 
overnight, one-d 
Several of his ex< 
did not stav at tl 
the program: 
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"Golf entertaining works," says Jody Cross, cento: of the PGA National Resort and Spa, 
in Palm Beach Gardens, Fla. With her are consultant Valerie Scott, left, and Nancy 
Oliver, president of the Executire Women's Golf Association, in West Palm Beach. 



You Are As You Golf 

Executives who golf, it is said, conduct 
themselves in business much the way 
they behave on the links. An attitudinal 
study by Hyatt Hotels & Resorts identi- 
fied four informal categories of golfers: 

Gunslingers enjoy betting on golf. They in- 
variably take the harder, riskier shot 
rather than play it safe. They look for 
any edge they can find — including over- 
sized clubs and balls designed to reduce 
hook or slice. In business, they are more 
likely to be gamblers as well. 

Noncompetitors find golf relaxing and fun. 
They play less often than most golfers 
and are unlikely to lose their temper — on 
the course or in the office. They prefer 



an easy course over a difficult one. Given 
the choice between going over or around 
w ater, they'll always take the safer route. 

Escapists are competitive people who al- 
wavs trv to beat the rest of their four- 
some, but they still say they enjoy pair- 
ing up with superior players. They are 
the most likely to take lessons. On the 
golf course, as in the business world, 
they are organized, independent, and 
generally calm. They don't always love 
their jobs. 

Power Players are the most fanatical 
golfers and the most likely to conduct 
business on the course. They may day- 
dream about golf during boring meetings. 
They Ve been known to hurl clubs in anger. 
They enjoy golf more than their work. For 
them, the course is the boardroom. 





they've ever had," says Evans, whose own 
big thrill came when he met Nelson, the 
84-year-old golf legend. "In previous 
years, weYe taken our clients to dinners, 
the symphony musicals, things like that. 
This swpassed all of those because golf 
somehow brings people together It was 
expensive, but it was worth it. You learn a 
lot about a man when you spend a day 
golfing with him." 

hat statement appears to apply to 
women as well. A VMS survey of se- 
nior management women conducted 
by Catalvst, a Now York Citv-based 
nonprofit research group, found that re- 
spondents were convinced that they had 
climbed the corporate ladder not only by 
working incredibly hard — harder than 
their male peers — but also by doing their 
best to fit into an overwhelmingly male of- 
fice culture. And golf, they said, helped 
them fit in. 

Golf was the most common outside ac- 
tivity among the women surveyed. Many 
said they were spurred not so much by a 
love for the links as by the chance to net- 
work with the "right people." 

"How many business conversations and 
business decisions are made in the men's 
room or on golf day?" asks Edwina 
Woodbury senior vice president and chief 
financial officer for Avon Products, Inc. To 
survive in the business world, she says, 
many women have taken up golf or 
"learned to talk sports with the best of 
them." 

This year, women make up more than 
one-third of the golf-school students at 
the PGA National Resort and Spa, in 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla. The resort, 
with 339 guest rooms and (SO cottages, is 
geared toward group meetings. 
Increasingly, the emphasis is turning to 
smaller businesses. 

"Downsizing in corporate America 
means smaller meetings for us," says re- 
sort spokeswoman Jody Gross. "A lot of 
smaller companies are emerging, entre- 
preneurs starting their own businesses, 
and they're finding that golf entertaining 
works." 

One such growing company is Daniels 
& Associates, a Denver-based invest- 
ment banking firm that specializes in the 
mobile-paging business. In past years, 
the company celebrated the completion 
of successful deals by taking all parties to 
dinner. 

But when a substantial and long- 
sought transaction was finally signed in 
191);"), company executives decided to cel- 
ebrate it on a grander scale. They flew 
their managers who had been involved 
with the deal, along with a dozen or so 
people from the company with which 
thev had reached the agreement, to Palm 
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Beach Gardens for a few days of golf. 

"We had worked very closely with spe- 
cific people, and I was looking for an ef- 
fective wav to sav thank vou for their 

• • • 

confidence," says Brad Busse, chief oper- 
ating officer of Daniels & Associates. 
"Golf is a very social way to strengthen 
relationships in a nonmeeting fashion. 
You mav not even talk anv business dur- 
ing the round of golf, before, or after. But 
it helps open up the lines of communica- 
tions." 

But what if you don't like what you 
learn? There is an axiom that goes, "If 
there is any larceny in a man, golf will 
bring it out." The Hyatt study bore that 
out, with 55 percent of the executives ad- 
mitting that they had cheated in golf at 
least once. 

The commonest sins? Moving the ball 
to a better spot (41 percent), not counting 
a missed tap-in (19 percent), taking an 
extra tee shot (13 percent), and inten- 
tionally miscounting strokes (8 percent). 
Half of those who took part in the study 
agreed that "the way a person plays golf 
is very similar to how he or she conducts 
business affairs." 




istrust has never been an issue 
in the case of two particular 
firms — long-standing business 
partners — that have built a golf 
outing into their annual negotiations. The 
Iowa Veterinary Supply Co. of Iowa Falls 
and the Fermenta Animal Health Co. of 
Kansas City, Kan., have been dealing with 
each other for 25 years. The former dis- 
tributes animal pharmaceuticals and bio- 
logicals, and it grosses $S() million a year; 
the latter is one of its top suppliers. 

The long relationship has brought 
about a certain comfort level. The lead- 
ing executives of each company are now 
friends. They assume the relationship 
will continue year to year. So every 
March for the past six years, they have 
moved their annual contract talks away 
from the Midwest and down to the PGA 
National Resort and Spa, 

The meetings run from Thursday to 
Sunday. There are formal negotiating 
sessions, but the 11 invited negotiators 
still manage to work in a round of golf 
each day. Wives are invited (all the top 
managers of both companies are men), 
and they, too, have become friends over 



the years. That element, everyone 
agrees, further enhances business. 

The bottom-line cost for the three-day 
event approached $25,000 this year. 
Pricey; but worth it, says Tom Kruse Jr., 
vice president of sales and marketing for 
Iowa Veterinary Supply. 

"Golf is the most popular sport in our 
business, which makes it conducive to con- 
ducting our annual deal," says Kruse. 
"The golf negotiating sessions are formal- 
ized. No one has a problem separating the 
two, but the bottom line is that we get 
more work done when we're all relaxed." 

Once, the two companies tried a down- 
hill-skiing trip instead, Kruse says, but 
the varying levels of competence on the 
slopes put participants on four different 
hills (or kept some safely in the lodge). 

"With golf," he says, "things stay more 
cohesive. Even if you're not very good, 
you can still play in a foursome with the 
other guys. It's more of a group activity 
than skiing." 

And, recalls Kruse, k T had one of the 
greatest rounds I ever played down at 
the PGA National. It was great. Almost 
as great as signing the contract." \% 




Mind Youp Manners From Tee To Green 




Every culture has rules of etiquette. Golf 
seems to have hundreds. You probably 
can ignore the kind of minutiae that got 
defending champion Greg Norman into 
trouble at the Greater Hartford Open 
earlier this year — w r hen he w r as disquali- 
fied for using an improperly labeled ball. 
But w r hen you're combining business and 
pleasure on the course, consider these 13 
tips from Mike Abbott, director of golf at 
the Four Seasons Resort and Club at Las 
Colinas, in Irving, Texas: 



To make it clear that it's a game 
for doing business, men should 
wear slacks. A man who does 
venture onto the course in shorts 
should at least rub out the elastic 
marks left by his business socks. 

Don't arrive at the course with 
plastic covers on your irons or 
tubes for your clubs. That's a dead 
giveaway that you are a novice. 

Leave the shot clicker at home. If 
you can't count to five, you proba- 
bly are not an effective business 
person. If you 
need to count 
higher than 
nine on any 











hole, you probably shouldn't be on 
the course. 

Always bring 
your client or 
partner a gift. A hat 
or a sleeve of balls is 
appropriate. 

Let the client hit first A mulligan 
(a free drive after a poor shot) is 
allowed off the first tee only 

Never let the client drive the golf 
cart. You must be in control. 

Limit your practice shots. Always 
play faster than your client. If he 
or she is always waiting for you, 
chances are you will never close 
the deal. 






Betting is OK, 
but let the client 
initiate it. Don't 
bet an amount that makes either 
side nervous. 

If your client cheats by kicking the 
ball, ask him if he hurt his foot. 
Thus, vou let him know that vou 
saw him cheating without actually 
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confronting 
him. If your 
client is seri- 
ous about the rules, you must be 
serious as weDL If your client plays 
loose with the rules, let him — but 
never bend them vourself. 

Ahvays acknowiedge good shots. 
Don't overconsole your client after 
bad shots. 
That comes 
across as 
patronizing. 

No beer be- 
fore the turn onto the back nine. 
And never eat anything with yel- 
low mustard. It is sure to get on 
you somewhere. 

Never show your temper. But if 
you can't help yourself, at least 
follow the advice of golf great 
Tommy Bolt, who said, "If you 

a/ %J 

are going to throw a club, it is im- 
portant to throw it ahead of you, 
down the fairway, so you don't 
w r aste energy going back to 
pick it up." 

Beating your 
opponent is 
fine. Gloating 
is not. 




Not sure what 
you need 7 Sit 
down, relax, have 
some coffee and 
let's talk 




Unless, of course, its less headaches . 
It s a simple lad. Running a small business 



c an he a much toucher jol 



than managing a large 

our. Instead ol havinn 



a department to run vour 



technology, there's you. instead 




Get 

networked tor 
as little as 
$207 a month s All 
IBM PC Server 
Small Business 
Solutions come 
with Novell NetWare 
and Cheyenne 
Faxserve. 



ol having a CFO to keep a check on 

spending, you have you. And who 



win the\ come running to il 





Or less hassles in ^eltin^ ichat you need 
Let s start with the software and hard- 
ware. Basically* we have two offerings hen*: 

PCs to help you all work faster, and servers 

to help you all work together. And each 
has alread) passed muster with many 

a multinational. 



IBM PCs. for instance, sit in more 
corner offices than you'd imagine. 
Only here, were prepackagin 



Just because youre 

mean you hav 



the compan) network comes down? 



, of course, you again. 




So when we created our "solutions 
for a small business," we made sure that: 
(I) you wouldn't need a technology degree 
to run it. (2) We had the people in place 
to help you pull it all off. \nd (3) \ou 
wouldn't have to bel the budget on Breez) 

Boy at Belmont to be able to afford it. 




Looking tor 
advice? 
Our Business 
Partners span 
the country - 
consider them 
your very 
own IT 
department. 




In fact, all you will 

notice is your company 

becoming more efficient 

and Your business becom- 
ing more profitable. 



All IBM PCs 

come with 
Windows 95 or 
DOS/Windows 

and a license 
tor Lotus 

SmartSuite 6 



them w ith a Website offer (more on 
f that later) and the ability to get a 1 1 



the sol t ware \ou need to speed through 

documents, spreadsheets, presentations, 

databases: you name it. 

But if it's collaboration you crave, then 

the IBM PC Server Small Business Solution 
i> for you. Complete with Novell NetWare, 

these servers will have your employees 
sharing work at the speed ol gossip. 

I ile^ can be written on simultaneously, 

faxes can be sent paperlessly, news can 
be distributed instantly and ideas can be 
communicated more easily. 



Financing available through IBM Credit Corporation to qualified state and local governments and commercial customers 5 9% rate and 90-day deferral apply to best credit customers acquiring specific PC Sen 
models, with or without any PC 340 Desktops, on a full payout, 24- or 36-month term. Systems must be installed by 12/31/96. Higher rates available based on customer's credit rating term and option Other restrictions 
may apply Offer may be withdrawn at any time. 'Provided your IBM Global Network access account is active Using your IGN access account To order, call 1 800-722-1425. "And just in case you missed it - remember, 
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Executives of growing 
firms find ways to stay 
close to front-line 
employees and their 
customers. 



By Roberta Maynard 




amar Bell recently spent a weekend at 
a Golden Corral restaurant perform- 
ing typical employee tasks: cutting 
steaks, setting tables, and taking out 
the trash. And he did them admirably, 
considering he's Golden Corral's chief finan- 
cial officer and is far more accustomed to 
working with numbers than with knives and 
napkins. 

Bell is among 50 top executives of the 
chain, based in Raleigh, N.C., who are 
assigned to hands-on restaurant duty one 
weekend a year. The purpose is to remind 
the company's decision makers what their 
business is all about 

In small firms, it's assumed that 
everyone — including the owner — knows the 
nature of everyone else's job. They know 
what drives the business, what attracts 
customers, and what produces profits. 

But as companies grow, their top manag- 
ers must begin to rely on supervisors to 
provide them with the information they 
once knew almost instinctively. That's when 
CEOs who want to dig deeper than per- 
formance reports and customer surveys 
need to find ways to keep their top people 
close to the action. 

"The further senior management gets 
away from the point of delivery, the more 
they have to rely on sophisticated feed- 
back — surrogates — to help inform them 
about what's going on," says Claude R. 
Martin, a professor of retail marketing at 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 

For example, he says, buyers for retail 
operations used to work in the stores, but 
now many are removed from the retail sales 
process and rely on others to tell them what 
customers want. That's not a very effective 
or wise arrangement, considering the num- 
ber of companies that are "chasing the same 
retail dollar," Martin says. 

A competitive advantage for small firms 
is their ability to react quickly to market- 
place changes because of the closer link 
between front-line personnel and top man- 
agers. Now, says Martin, large companies 
are trying to emulate that characteristic. 
'We're beginning to see companies pulling 
people out of the office. The concept is that 
if you are going to be customer-oriented, 
then somehow every decision you make has 
to be based on a real knowledge of what's 
happening with the customer. One of the 
things we've been teaching is that, occasion- 
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A weekend per year working at a Golden Corral restaurant sharpens CFO Lamar Bell's 
sense of what drives the business and what custo?ners want 



ally senior management should get out and 
wait on customers." 

When To Begin 

At what point should managers of a growing 
company consider a systematic approach to 
reacquainting themselves with their cus- 
tomers? "Early on," says Rollie Tillman Jr., 
a professor of business administration at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. "Once you have two or three stores, 
you stall getting too many pieces of paper 
and too much to keep track of." 

It was a period of rapid expansion and 
executive hiring 14 years ago that prompted 
Golden Corral to start sending executives 
back to work in restaurants. Annual reve- 
nues had just passed the $100 million mark, 
and managers were seeking ways to keep 
the company's focus on its core business and 
customers. Golden Corral now has 451 



restaurants; the program involves only the 
206 stores that are company-owned. 

But it's not company size that should 
determine when such programs are needed, 
says Bell. It's the changing nature of the 
operation as it grows. "It's when you're 
removed from where the money is made 
that it becomes important," he says. "Peo- 
ple [at the top] need to be reminded about 
what kind of business they're in." 

Fostering Feedback 

It's never too early to start building those 
front-line ties, as a small custom printer in 
Burr Ridge, 111., discovered. Graphic So- 
lutions, an 11-year-old company with 65 
employees, is projecting sales to reach $5 
million this year and to increase 15 to 20 
percent next year. In anticipation of that 
growth, owners Suzanne Zaccone and her 
brother, Bob, have implemented internal 
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programs to maintain strong 
communication between em- 
ployees and managers. 

For example, employees 
meet regularly with their 
managers, and each month a 
number of workers from each 
department are chosen by lot- 
tery to meet with Suzanne and 
Bob, the president and vice 
president, respectively. Work- 
ers' questions and comments 
at the meetings touch on eve- 
rything from daily workplace 
issues to the company's big- 
picture agenda. 

The Zaccones also let em- 
ployees know when the com- 
pany's budget is being devel- 
oped so workers can make 

recommendations on equip- 
ment purchases and other expenditures. 

Last vear, for the first time, the Zaccones 
asked employees to review the company, a 
program they plan to continue. Employees 
are asked to express their views on com- 
pany policies and to make suggestions for 
improving productivity and quality. 

They also are asked for comments — 
whether positive or negative — about the 
performance of their managers and the 
Zaccones themselves. To protect anonymity 
and thus encourage candor, survey forms 
are mailed to employees' homes and are 
returned by mail — typed and unsigned, if 
employees prefer. "It's like a corporate 
report card for us," says Suzanne. "Some- 
times it really opens our eyes." 

And Suzanne urges employees to com- 
municate with her by electronic mail when 
she's on the road. 

Lessons From The Field 

Growing firms such as Graphic Solutions 
can take a cue from large companies about 
the benefits of getting out into the field. For 
example, Golden Corral's Top 10 Weekend 
(the company-owned restaurants chosen for 
the program are among the top 10 percent 
in profits and sales) puts executives face to 
face with customers, shows employees that 
managers understand what they do, and 
gives managers a better understanding of 
operational problems and issues. 

"It makes me appreciate what our man- 
agers and employees have to go through," 
says Bell, who has done restaurant duty 
every year since he joined the company 11 
years ago. He says the experience has 
shown him, for example, that store manag- 
ers u may be completing their paperwork at 
2 a.m., after a full day in the restaurant," 
and that home-office personnel should be 
mindful of such things when making re- 
quests of the managers. u Those managers 
are serving the customer first — anything 
we require of them is secondary." 



i 




Graphics-company owners Suzanm curd Bob Zaccone — here with 

supervisor Tom Gierlach, coder— foster communication i)t the fi rm. 



At Southwest Airlines, every manager 
has to spend one day each quarter doing a 
job in another department. During eight 
years with Southwest, Libby Sartain, vice 
I resident for personnel, has logged hours at 
jobs such as checking in passengers for 
flights and getting provisions onto aircraft. 
"That gives me an understanding of what 
people are doing. And it lets the front line 
know that we're not sitting around in an 



ivory tower making deci- 
sions," she says. 

When Saitain's department 

found that employees appar- 
ently were not comfortable 
calling the company's Dallas 
headquarters to ask questions 
about benefits, a benefits 
team WBfl created — three peo- 
ple who travel to every em- 
ployee location in the country 
two or three times a year to 
meet with workers and an- 
swer those questions. 

Keeping In Touch 

At Golden Corral, one of the 
changes was less visible. 
While taking out the trash at a 
restaurant, executives discov- 
ered that the narrow dimen- 
sions of the disposal area made it virtually 
impossible for two workers to lift the heavy 
cans into a large trash container — a situa- 
tion that was inefficient and ripe for worker 
injury. The result was a design change for 
the restaurants' disposal areas. 

Over time, visiting the front line can pay 
off in important ways. Says Golden Corral 
CFO Bell: "It keeps us in touch, and it 
builds relationships." te 
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SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 






Three modems show then 
speed and versatility in 
channeling information. 



Hij Tin/ M (-Colin, it 




•xlems aren't just for sending 
data and faxes between 
com) mters over tele] >h< >ne lines 
anvmore. A new dimension — 
v< >ice — enal )les ( )ffice and j x >rtable 
eomputeiB to double as speakerphones 
and answering machines. 

Another category of modems, called 
terminal adapters, can transmit data at 
up to 12<X kilobits per second (Kbps), or 
almost four times the current top speed 
of 33.6 Kbps for conventional modems. 
Adapters have been on the market for 
several years and now cost only about 
twice as much as convent* >nal modems, 
but they require telephone connections 
using advanced communications 
technology known as ISDN — 
integrated services digital network. Though 
ISDN service is not universal nationwide, 
its availability to phone customers is 
increasing rapidly 

Nation's Business has been working 
recently with some conventional modems; 
three have proved noteworthy. 
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The Sportster Winmodem, bv U.S. 

Robotics Corp. ($120; 1-800-342-5877), is 
designed to let users of Microsoft Corp.'s 
Windows operating system connect with 
an on-line service or the Internet quickly 
and easily. Under Windows 96, the user 
merely plugs in the modem, and the 
operating system sets it up automatically. 
Under Windows 3.1, softw are provided by 
U.S. Robotics does the setup. 

On the performance side, the Winmodem 
is compatible with the V34 standard, w hich 
means that with the latest internal software, 
it can reach speeds of 33.6 Kbps. It also 
automatically corrects transmission errors 
and compresses transmitted data for 
smooth, reliable operation And it can fax 
documents at 14.4 Kbps, minimizing the 
costs of long-distance foxing. 



with standard fax machines at speeds up to 
14.4 Kbps. Voice functions include 
speakerphone, answering machine, voice 
mail, and caller CD, allowing a computer to 
double as a phone system. The VoieeSurfr 
also has a fax-on-demand capability that 
allow r s callers to dial in to the computer to 
request fax documents. 

Motorola is marketing the VoieeSurfr as a 
messaging and Internet-access tool as well. 
The modem comes bundled with 
SmithMicro's QuickLink Message Center 
software, which handles incoming calls and 
records voice mail. 

And Motorola's paging software allows 
users to send text messages from a personal 
computer to alphanumeric pagers, which 
can display short text messages in addition 
to the phone number of the calling parte 





The VoieeSurfr, from Motorola Inc. 

($175; l H00-42S-6336), could appeal to 

small-business owners who work at least 
some of the time from a home office. The 
VoieeSurfr is a 28.8-Kbps internal modem 
with data, fax, and voice capabilities. 

Like most V34 internal data and fax 
modems, the VoieeSurfr has a built-in port 
that facilitates high-speed transmissions 
from the computer and can communicate 



For entrepreneurs who work on the road, 
sending and receiving data using a cellular 
telephone tethered to a modem-equipped 
portable computer is an appealing 
prospect. In practice, however, cellular data 
communication hasn't been very reliable, 
and getting the computer, modem, and 
cellular phone working together has been 
Complicated — and frustrating. 

The Cellular Data/Fax Modem, from 
Hitachi PC Corp. ($280; I-«MB5-6820), 
may solve many of the reliability problems 
in cellular data communications. This 14.4- 
Kbps modem plugs into the industry- 
standard slot in all of today's notebook 
computers, though it has been factory- 
configured to work easiest with Hitachi's 
C and M series notebooks. A cable 




connects the modem to the cellular 
phone for making calls. 

Hitachi overcomes the reliability 
problem by adopting a new 
communications-industry standard, 
called M N P- 1 0E C , which makes 
accurate high-speed data transfers 
possible. The modem works with 
cellular phones from Motorola, 
Eiicsson, and General Electiic. 

o matter how good a modem is, 
its value is negligible without 
first-rate communications 
software. Fortunately, such 
software programs have come a long 
way since the cryptic text-based DOS 
programs that were common as 
recently as two years ago. Graphical 
programs that work in the Windows 
operating environment are the norm now, 
and many excellent programs are available 
for sending and receiving electronic mail or 
faxes or accessing a local area network via 
the telephone. 

For example, the growing use of the 
Internet has spawned Internet e-mail 
programs such as Eudora Pro 3.0, from 
Qualcomm Inc. ($89; 1 -cSOO-238-8672). 
Eudora Pro enables a computer user to put 
messages on the Internet through an 
Internet-access provider company. 
Software such as WinFax Pro 7.5, from 

Symantec Corp. ($99; 1-SOO-44 1-7234), now 

allows users to send and receive faxes by 
modem from their desktop or portable 
computers. 

FocalPoint, from Global Village 
Communications ($129; l-<S00-78()-4821), 
provides a single in box and out box for e- 
mail, faxes, and voice messages, making it 
easier for a business to keep track of all of 
its incoming and outgoing communications. 

Accessing the Internet or a distant 
computer network has become easier as 
well. Many computer retail stores sell 
Internet-access software such as Internet 
in a Box, from the Spry Inc. division of 
CompuServe ($<*>; 1 -<X00-557-9614), Two 
popular software tools for browsing the 
World Wide Web — Microsoft Internet 
Explorer 3.0 (1-800-42H-9400) and 
Navigator 3.0, from Netscape 
Communications (1-8M-638-7483)-- can be 
purchased in computer retail stores or 
downloaded from the Internet. fB 
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The new law phasing out 
various federal subsidies 
is altering the landscape 
for agriculture. 



By Stephen Blakely 



or Mike VanCampen, head of family- 
owned Turon Mill & Elevator, Inc., in 
Turon, Kan., landmark farm legisla- 
tion enacted earlier this year is al- 
ready bearing fruit. 
Because the new "Freedom to Farm" law 




The new farm law phases out most 
federal commodity subsidies over seven 
years, leaving U.S. producers of those crops 
to fend for themselves in the marketplace 
by 2002 — free of Uncle Sam's rules and 
financial support. 
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A new market-oriented law is encouraging efficient and productive fanning, says Mike 
VanCampen of Turon Mill & Elevator, Inc., in Turon, Kan. 



abolished so many government restrictions, 
the corn and soybean fanners who use 
VanCampen's services and buy seed and 
fertilizer from him branched out this year. 
Many are planting a wider variety of crops; 
some also are putting more land into 
production; and most are farming far more 
productively than they were allowed to 
under the old farm program. 

"We're seeing a lot more interest in 
rotating crops, which really helps with pest 
control while also decreasing farmers' 
costs," VanCampen says. That and other 
seemingly basic, efficient forming practices 
were strongly discouraged under the old 
program, he says, because government 
support payments limited production and 

rewarded farmers for planting the same 

croj >s year after year. 



Farmers will be devoting more of their 
acreage to more-diverse crops, says Floyd 
Gaibler, governmental-affairs vice presi- 
dent of the St. Louis-based Agricultural 
Retailers Association, which represents 
1,200 farm suppliers and specialty service 
operations. "That will require more inputs 
[fertilizer, pesticides, and herbicides], more 
transportation and storage, and more 
trickle-down economic activity," he says. 

Increased Flexibility 

Farmers generally are welcoming the new 
market-oriented approach. In eastern Mon- 
tana's McCone County — the most pay- 
ments-dependent county in the United 
States, according to one recent analysis — 
Jeny Schillinger, a third-generation family 
farmer, says: "The thing I like about 



'Freedom to Farm' is just that: We do have 
more flexibility. It allows you to plant what 
you think you should plant, rather than 
what the farm program says you should." 

Schillinger owns a 1 ,250-acre wheat oper- 
ation in an arid, windswept region and is 
already using his new operational 
freedom to plant peas, safflowers, 
and lentils on his former "program 
acreage," where previously he was 
limited to growing only wheat. He 
says he's also growing more wheat 
than would have been allowed under 
the old law. 

Mixed Emotions 

Although the 1996 farm law is gen- 
I erating relief at the sudden inde- 
pendence from red tape and restric- 
tions, it's also prompting some fear 
and uncertainty over the gradual 
withdrawal of the federal safety net. 
Among those who are concerned is 
Charles Mathews Sr., a fifth-genera- 
tion rice farmer in Marysville, Calif, 
the most agriculturally productive 
state in the nation. He and his son 
farm 700 acres of their own as well as 
3,000 acres for neighbors in an area 

■ suited for rice and not much else. 

■ U.S. rice farmers compete with 
heavily subsidized foreign rice, and 
some producers such as Mathews 
won't be able to turn to alternate 
crops when federal rice payments 

are gone in seven yean. 

"This is very poor soil," Mathews 
explains. "You can't grow row crops or trees 
or wheat or corn. It waterlogs very easily, 
which makes it good for rice but bad for 
anything else. Our choice would be to either 
grow rice or let it go fallow. 

"If the [rice] business goes out, it impacts 
a lot more people than just the rice farmers. 
It's the dryers, the truckers, the equipment 
dealers, the airplane services." 

A FAIR Deal 

Formally titled the Federal Agricultural 
Improvement and Reform Act of 1996 
(FAIR), the new statute was driven largely 
by congressional Republicans intent on 
cutting government spending and regula- 
tory intrusiveness. It was signed into law in 
April by President Clinton after a bitter, 
yearlong battle on Capitol Hill. 



Much is at stake with the statute. (See 
the box below for details of the new law.) 
Agriculture and food distribution gener- 
ate about 1() percent of the nation's 
income and account for about 21 million 
U.S. jobs; almost 2 million people are 
farmers. 

Although the new law does not wipe out 
all of the government's old commodity 
programs, it does make sweeping and 
historic changes in farm policy. 

The most costly farm programs were 
developed during the Great Society initia- 
tives of the 1960s, when Washington 
adopted a system of direct income-sup- 
port payments for farmers who produced 
the major commodities — the so-called 
program crops: wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
sorghum, barley, and oats. 

At their peak in 1987, direct govern- 
ment payments to farmers totaled $17 
billion, accounting for 30 percent of farm- 
ers 1 net income that year. 

Under the old law, producers of pro- 
gram crops received government checks 
to make up the difference when market 
prices fell below T government-set target 
prices for those crops. 

The new law 7 eliminates target prices 
and, eventually, the support checks for 
farmers. For the next seven years, farm- 
ers of those commodities will receive 
fixed, declining transition payments 
based on 85 percent of their previous 
program acreage, regardless of market 
conditions. 

These changes will affect small busi- 
nesses in major ways. According to the 
Agriculture Department, 86 percent of all 
farms are individual or family operations, 
10 percent are organized as partnerships, 
and 4 percent are structured as corpora- 
tions. Familv workers also account for 70 
percent of farm labor, with hired workers 
making up the remainder. 

Although a relatively few very large 
farms produce most of the food and fiber in 



the United States, even the big operations 
can be run by families — and most of them 
still are — because of mechanization and 
modern farming technology. In addition, 
most farm-equipment dealers and retailers 

of farm supplies are small enterprises. 



and marketing costs. The United States has 
long had the lowest per-capita food costs of 
any nation. 

Although many Carmen are starting to 
take advantage of their new operational 
freedoms, it is likely to take several more 
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The eventual end of rice subsidies poses prtMemsforMarysville, Calif, former Charles 

Mathews Sr.; imported vice is heavily subsidized, and his land is unsuited for other crops. 



Waiting For The Real Test 

Economists expect the new law will mean 
far greater volatility in both commodity 
prices and farm income, as the government 
stops spending money to stabilize those 
sectors. But they do not expect it will cause 
big spikes in food prices. The crops, meat, 
and poultry produced by farmers account 
for only about 20 percent of Americans' food 
bills; nearly 80 percent goes for processing 



harvests before the new law is seriously 
tested. Most farmers had already made 
their 1996 planting decisions by the time 
FAIR became law this spring. 

Consequently, "this year doesn't count," 
says John Keeling, an agricultural econo- 
mist in Washington with the Chicago-based 
American Farm Bureau Federation. He 
says the real crunch will come if commodity 
prices drop significantly in a few yean at 



New Rules Down On The Farm 



The new "Freedom to Farm" law will trim 
farm subsidies from almost $6 billion this 
year to $4 billion in 2002, largely by phasing 
out government subsidies to farmers of 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, sorghum, barley, 
and oats. Among the major changes in- 
cluded in the new law: 

Planting Flexibility: Farmers receiving 
subsidies (payments continue at declining 
levels for seven years) are no longer 
required to plant designated crops. They 
can plant any crops they choose — except 



fruits, vegetables, or potatoes — on acreage 
for which they had been receiving pay- 
ments. 

Land Idling: The government no longer 
can force farmers to idle some of their land 
as a condition for receiving payments. 
Nonetheless, participating farmers still 
must follow rules designed to prevent 
erosion and conserve wetlands. 

The Conservation Reserve Program, a 
voluntary program that pays farmers to 
take environmentally fragile land out of 



production for up to 10 years, is trimmed to 
36.4 million acres from 38 million. 

Special Programs: Dairy price supports 
will be phased out over four years. Price 
supports for peanuts are being reduced 
over seven years. The sugar price-sup- 
port program is being partially deregu- 
lated. 

New Programs: The Department of Agri- 
culture has launched a pilot "revenue insur- 
ance program" to help protect farmers' 
incomes. There's also a new Office of Risk 
Management to oversee crop insurance and 
other new risk-management programs. 
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the same time that the deep cuts in 
transition payments take effect. "Its any- 
body's guess how all this will shake out five 
years from now," he says. "We've never had 
a fully market-run economy in agriculture." 

Because the domestic farm economv has 
become so dependent on foreign markets — 
primarily Asia — many owners of businesses 
tied to agriculture say their chief concern is 
an international crisis that w r ould cause U.S. 
exports and commodity prices to collapse. 

Nonetheless, many experts say the new 
market-oriented farm law will be a big help 
to U.S. farm exports, particularly in light of 
the North American Fi*ee Trade Agree- 
ment and the latest provisions of the 
multinational General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. U.S. agricultural expo rts are 
expected to hit a record $60 billion this year 

"One major im- 
pact of the farm bill 
will be a huge boost 
in export trade," 
says Stuart Hardy, 
agricultural econo- 
mist for the U.S. 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. He notes 
that "world demand 
is expanding" at a 
time w r hen U.S. agri- 
cultural ex p orters ' 
major competitors 
are hampered: Eu- 
ropean farmland is 
limited, South 
American producers 
lack an adequate 
transportation infra- 
structure, and the 
breadbasket of the 

former Soviet Union remains an economic 
basket case. 

Says Hardy: u The U.S. is now poised to 
take advantage of unprecedented global 
trade." 

Efficiency Will Be Rewarded 

Stripped to its basics, FAIR transfers risk 
from the government to the private sector. 
As Washington gradually withdraws its 
historical support of agriculture, more of 
the risks of floods, droughts, high produc- 
tion costs, and low income will have to be 
borne by growers, marketers, and ulti- 
matelv consumers. 

Finding new risk-management tech- 
niques, especially through production and 
marketing contracts, will be the key to 
success as market forces replace the gov- 
ernment in agriculture, experts say. New 
operational efficiencies will help — alterna- 
tive crops, more-intensive land manage- 
ment, high-tech "precision fanning," and 
biotechnology, among others — but they 
w r on t be enough. 

44 What I've tried to do with our farm is get 



more involved in diversification, such as 
machine rental," says Montana w T heat 
farmer Schillinger. He is seeking to "spread 
out" his overhead by renting his two 
$165,000 combines and his trucks to other 
wheat farmers in the region. "Capital 
management is certainly going to be more 
important, especially in a business like this." 

Maureen Kilkenny, an economist at Iowa 
State University, in Ames, says, "Efficiency 
will be rewarded, and inefficiency will 
definitely not be subsidized." She wrote a 
1993 study that previewed many of the key 
provisions enacted by Congress three vears 
later in FAIR. 

Kilkenny sees new 7 farm-management 
senices, new T insurance products, and data 
management as the keys to success. "People 
with expeitise in markets, futures, options, 

outs, calls, commcxl- 



Efficiency will be re- 



warded, and inefficiency will 
definitely not be subsidized. 
. . . People with expertise in 
markets, futures, options" will 
prosper. 

—Economist Maureen Kilkenny, 

Iowa State University 



ity insurance, income 
assurance" will pros- 
per, she says, be- 
cause "all these 
things become criti- 
cally important." She 
sees tremendous 
agricultural opportu- 
nities for "anvone in 
computers and elec- 
tronic information 
management." 

The 26-employee 
Bank of Latah, in 
eastern Washington, 
which has two-thirds 
of its $46 million 
portfolio in loans to 
w r heat and grain pro- 
ducers, has already 
made that concept 
pail of its routine. The bank offers farmers 
low-interest loans for business computers 
and software, helps them learn to use the 
equipment, and then cultivates customers 
with current databases and newsletter- 
updates. "What we really do is emphasize 
better management and marketing," says 
John Gilbert, the bank's president. 44 1 think 
farmers will have to continue to be very 
cost-conscious, very debt-conscious, and 
become better and better managers." 

Quickening The Pace 

Two other well-established trends in agri- 
culture are also likely to gain momentum as 
market forces replace government inter- 
vention. One KB consolidation of farms, and 
the other is 'Vertical alliances," which tie 
producers more closely with processors and 
marketers to spread risks while bnproving 
the industry's ability to respond to con- 
sumer preferences. 

"Farmers who can't produce at prevailing 
prices will sell out to larger operations," 
says Kilkenny. "[FAIR] will accelerate the 
trend toward fewer and bigger farms." M3 
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Savvy bi / .s / / messes cultivate 

customers 9 loyalty because 

it's more cost-efficient to 
keep tlievi than to replace 
them. 



By Michael Barrio- 



hen vou drive vour cai' into one of 
the six Time-It Lube locations in 
Shreveport, La., for an oil change, 
an employee punches your li- 
cense-plate number into a computer. Imme- 
diately, says owner S. Todd Burns, "it 
comes up as a resale customer or as a new 




through follow-up inquiries. They have 
moved, for instance, or sold the esse 

Repeat business "is like compounding 
interest," Burns says. Because his business 
is based largely on repeat customers and 
new business brought in by word of mouth, 
he doesn't have to spend much money on 
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Cultivating customer loyalty can help carry a company through a potential crisis, as 
David L. Whiting of Athletic Bag Co. learned. 



customer who has to be added to the 
computer program." 

Once customers have been added to the 
program, Time-It Lube does its best to 
bring them back. 44 If a customer is a very 
frequent user of our services, he may not 
get a reminder notice" that service may be 
due, Bums says. 44 But if it's been over 113 
days — we established that number through 
trial and error, basically — a notice is auto- 
matically generated." 

One lure the company employs is a 
frequent-user card. The third time a cus- 
tomer comes in within a year, the card is 
good for $3 off the usual service price of 
$24.95; a fourth visit brings a $5 discount. 

The result? About 90 percent of his 
customers return, Burns says. Among those 
who don't, many cite reasons that are 
beyond Burns' control, as he has learned 



advertising. He has calculated that it costs 
him much less to retain customers by 
sending reminder notices and frequent- 
user cards than he would have to spend on 
advertising to attract first-time customers. 

Other business people in a variety of 
industries have been making similar cal- 
culations and reaching the same conclusion: 
It typically costs much more to acquire new 
customers than to keep current ones. 

44 In the industries we've looked at," says 
Patty Knapik, a vice president with the 
East Coast practice of REL Consultancy 
Group, in Harrison, N.Y., 44 the acquisition 
cost has been three to five times larger than 
any retention cost." 

Many companies that aren't aware of that 
disparity "accept churn as a standard 
operating cost," Knapik says, to the point 
that 50 percent annual turnover can be 



regarded as an excellent p erfo r ma nce. 

Relatively low retention costs are not the 
only advantages derived from loyal custom- 
ers. It usually costs less to do business with 
them than to serve new customers because 
they know more about your company. 
"Loyal customers are usually more cost- 
efficient for you to process," Knapik says, 
and usually pay you more reliably — "a 
productivity hit and a cash-flow hit." 

They also tend to be less price-sensitive 
than more fickle customers. 44 Loyal cus- 
tomers don't care so much about saving a 
penny or a nickel or a dollar," says David L. 
Whiting, president of Athletic Bag Co., a 
150-employee company in Salt Lake City. 

In such ways, customer loyalty translates 
directly into higher profits. Says Duncan 
McDougall, a principal at Mercer Manage- 
ment Consulting in Boston: "Companies 
that are successful in customer retention 
are those that understand that their most 
important assets are not their products or 
their services, but their customers. They 
understand that they need to manage their 
'customer portfolio' as closely as they would 
manage any other asset." 

The first step toward enjoying the fruits 
of customer loyalty is, of course, to earn it, 
by providing something that will attract 
such loyalty. "You can send out all the 
reminder notices that you want," says 
Time-It Lube's Burns, "but if you don't 
make your customers feel comfortable 
when they enter your facility, and have a 
clean facility, and have competent people 
servicing their cars, they're not going to 
come back." 

n large part, cultivating customer loy- 
alty means doing what good businesses 
always do — meeting customer needs — 
but with a shift of emphasis: away from 
sales and marketing, in particular, and 
toward customer service; away from dis- 
count coupons for new customers, perhaps, 
and toward rewards for loyal customers, as 
with Time-It Lube's free juent -user cards. 

Building a "portfolio" of loyal customers 
also requires taking actions and adopting 
attitudes more specific to that effort Here 
are some guidelines: 

Assess each customer's value accurately. 

u The 80-20 rule really does apply to most 
businesses," McDougall says. "Frequently 



70 02* 80 percent of a firm's profitability is 
generated by only 20 to 30 percent of its 
customers." 

Consider the Taylor & Fenn Co., a 
137-employee foundry in Windsor, Conn., 
that makes ferrous sand castings — spe- 
cialized, short-run metal parts used by 
other companies in making specialized 
machines such as pumps and turbines. 
Taylor & Fenn has about 450 customers, 
says Edgar B. "Ted" Butler Jr., its presi- 
dent, yet just 67 of those customers — about 
15 percent of them — produce 85 percent of 
the company's sales. "The greatest oppor- 
tunity for new business," Butler says, "is 
with existing customers." 

Singling out the customers you most 
want to keep — and, of those, the ones most 
likely to leave unless you give them your 
close attention — is critical to a successful 
retention effort, says Jim Barnes, a senior 
vice president and practice director with 
REL. "If you think that everybody is 
equally likely to leave you, you look at your 
customer base and say, 'There's no way I 
can spend the same amount of time on every 
customer to do this.' " 

Don't assume your biggest customers are 
always the most valuable. 

Athletic Bag manufactures bags of vari- 
ous kinds — about 10 percent of them bear- 
ing licensed team emblems — and sells them 
to around 5,000 retailers and to a like 
number of "ad specialty" accounts ( typically 
to be given away as premiums with a 
company name on them). 

Athletic Bag sells to big chains, but 
smaller stores remain the more important 
element in the company's customer base. 
"The bigger people seem to demand and 
threaten and look for every way they can to 
nickel-and-dime you," Whiting says. The 
lesson: Having a lot of loyal small customers 
can be more profitable than having a few 
fickle big ones. 

Look for new customers that resemble 
your best loyal customers. 

'We recently had a brainstorming ses- 
sion with our customer steeling team," 
Butler says. "The purpose was to look at our 
top customers — the ones that are really 
happy with us and [whose business with 
Taylor & Fenn] is growing. We identified a 
few of those customers and said, What are 
their common characteristics?' " 

By Isolating those characteristics, he 
says, the company can "define for our sales 
force what works well, what's a good fit," 
beyond a technical match. 'We've got 
limited time, people, and resources — why 
don't we go for the good fit?" A "good 
fit" — a customer that needs fast, reliable 
delivery for instance, and attaches more 
importance to value than to price — will lead 
to a long-term relationship, Butler believes. 



Don't try to keep all your customers. 

Time-It Lube's Burns has some cus- 
tomers he doesn't want — the owners of very 
old cars on the verge of major mechanical 
problems that the owners may blame on his 
company. 

For other firms, some customers can be 
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Existing customers are most important to 

his metal -parts firm, says Ted But lei; 
left with employee William McAdorey. 



very costly to serve because they're so 
demanding. 

"Getting to whether the customer is 
profitable or not is the first important 
thing," says REEs Knapik, and getting rid 
of the undesirable ones is the next — and it 
can be tricky because, for one thing, no 
business wants to appear guilty of declaring 
whole neighborhoods off-limits. 

Encourage employee loyalty. 

"Customers tend to come back when they 
see the same person behind the counter 
again and again," says Robert Tomasko, a 
Washington, D.C.-based consultant. "Mini- 
mizing employee turnover improves cus- 
tomer retention, which makes it easier for 
you to keep the revenues growing." 

About 25 of Burns' 40 employees have 
been with the company for some time, he 
says. "For our industry, that's really good." 

Remember (hat pursuing customer loy- 
alty can pay off even in unlikely cir- 
cumstances. 

In some businesses, customer loyalty 
would seem to be entirely beside the 
point — as with a business that's built on 
impulse purchases. 

A company that falls in that category is 



Foot Traffic, a chain based in Kansas City, 
Mo. Foot Traffic sells socks at eight stores 
in tourist-oriented malls. The socks, many 
of them adorned with licensed characters, 
are the sort of thing a traveling parent picks 
up to take home as a present for a child. 

Even so, owner Charles Barnard tries 
to run the stores as if his customers were 
going to make repeat purchases. "If you 
go to a department store," he says, 
drawing a contrast with his own stores, 
"there won't be anyone within sight of the 
sock department. And if you find some- 
one, is that person going to be able to talk 
with you knowledgeably about why one 
sock may be better than another?" 

To make sure that Foot Traffic has such 
people on hand, the company sends news- 
letters to its stores regularly, informing 
managers (some of them with Foot Traffic 
eight or nine years) and salespeople about 
what's going on in the sock business — 
differences in fabrics, for example, or in 
how the socks are sewn. 

The result has been a surprising vol- 
ume of repeat business. "Satisfied cus- 
tomers find a way to get back to you," 
Barnard says. "For us, a repeat purchase 
often takes place over the telephone, and 
not by an actual visit to the store. That's 
one reason we got into the catalog busi- 
ness, because we were fulfilling so many 
orders over the telephone." 

Mail order "still doesn't drive our busi- 
ness," he says, but it has grown fast enough 
that he has set up a separate division within 
the company to handle it. 

Sometimes a continuing effort to culti- 
vate customer loyalty can pay off in 
the best way possible: by permitting 
a business to survive a potentially 
lethal crisis. 

Take the example of Athletic Bag, which 
has worked hard over the years to build 
strong relationships with its customers. 

The loyalty of those customers was put to 
a severe test in August 1991, when fire 
completely destroyed the company's offices 
and plant. "Our first priority was to get 
back on our feet," Whiting says, "but our 
next one was certainly to communicate with 
all of our customers," who were expecting 
deliveries of bags for the stall of the school 
year. A u mass telephone campaign" fol- 
lowed. 

Within 60 days, the company had relo- 
cated to a temporary facility, received new 
equipment, and resumed production. Most 
of its customers stuck with Athletic Bag 
despite the interruption; sales have since 
gone up every year. 

"A customer is an investment, rather 
than a sale," says REEs Barnes — and 
sometimes, as Athletic Bag's Whiting can 
tell you, such investments pay off hand- 
somely. _ fE 
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Gifts that don't get taxed; friend I ier independent-contractor rides; 
COBRA compliance check; balancing risk and reward. 



The Taxing Bottom Line On Holiday Giving 




Hij (ilon a Gibbs Marullo 

ost business owners make some 
kind of gift to employees at 
Christmas. While many compa- 
nies still hand out the holiday 
ham, others go all out with formal din- 
ners, cash bonuses, or gift certificates. 
What many employers may not realize, 
however, is that many of their gifts to em- 
ployees are considered compensation by 
the Internal Revenue Service and are sub- 
ject to federal and state income taxes as 
well as Social Security taxes. 

"There's a simple rule," says IRS attor- 
ney Janine Cook. "There's no such 
thing as a gift to an employee. Its all 
compensation." 

The way around having to add 
the value of a gift to the employee s 
W-2 income is to make sure the 
gift qualifies as a "de minimis" 
fringe benefit. (Tax people don't 
say "small," so impress your 
accountant with "de minimis.") 



be required to include the value in the 
employee's W-2 income, because a turkey 
is "tangible personal property" that has a 
nominal value. But if you give each em- 
ployee a $10 gift certificate to purchase a 
turkey at a grocery story, your gift of a 
"cash equivalent" no longer qualifies as a 
de minimis fringe benefit. 

A "cash equivalent" is any means 
such as a gift certificate or the use of a 
credit card that allows purchase of a 
product or service 
as if cash were 
being used. 
Any cash 



What Qualifies As Small , 

To qualify as a de minimis | 
fiinge benefit, a gift must be a 
product or service that is so 
small that it is unreasonable or 
administratively impractical to 
include it in income. So the ques- 
tions are: How small is small? What 
is administratively impractical? And 
what about cash? 

There is no specific dollar amount in the 
tax laws for de minimis gifts — even 
though a couple of figures might be mis- 
taken for de minimis thresholds. The de- 
duction for business gifts to clients and 
nonemployees — which obviously avoids 
the taxable-income problem — is limited to 
$25 per individual per year. And an IRS 
rule that went into effect last year re- 
quires employees to keep receipts for meal 
and entertainment expenses only if they 
are over $75. 

"People just don't understand there are 
no $25 or $75 rules for gifts that qualify 
as de minimis fringe benefits," says Cook. 

Now let's talk turkeys. In general, you 
can hand out a turkey or a ham and not 
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you give to an employee at any time 



whether its a salary, bonus, holiday gift, 
or safety award — must be added to the 
employees W-2 income. As a cash equiva- 
lent, a $10 gift certificate to buy a turkey 
is $10 of taxable income. 

"The IRS tries to be reasonable," says 
Cook, who is with the Office of the 
Associate Chief Counsel in Employee 
Benefits and Exempt Organizations, in 
Washington, D.C. "Say you want to give 



your employees both a holiday party and 
a turkey for Christmas or New Year's. We 
realize you probably don't want to pass 
out 100 frozen turkeys during the festivi- 
ties at a nice restaurant." Cook suggests 
that employers issue "nonnegotiable" cer- 
tificates to employees that include the em- 
ployee's name, the grocery store, and the 
name of the item. 

"It's also up to the employer to make 
arrangements with the grocery store on 
how to redeem the certificates," says 
Cook. "For example, you can arrange 
that the store will keep track of 
every turkey as it comes through 
the checkout line, or you can 
k have a Inn in the back with 
turkeys tagged for your em- 
ployees/' 

Whatever you do, don't 
put a dollar amount on the 
face of the certificate, don't 
allow your employees to 
choose what they want to 
"buv," and don't let em- 
ployees exchange the gift 
T certificates for cash or get 
cash back. 
"As soon as you put the 
$10 on the certificate," says 
Cook, "you fail the 'administra- 
tively impractical 1 requirement for 
r a de minimis fringe benefit. If you 
know the value is $10, you must add 
the $10 to the employee's income." 

Unfortunately, the rules on employee 
gifts and de minimis fringe benefits are 
1 not spelled out in any IRS publication, 
and Cook is "grateful to get the word 

out informally.* She cautions, however, 

that her suggestions on nonnegotiable 
gift certificates are not official positions of 
the IRS and are not binding on the 
agency. 

Dangers Of Dollar Signs 

There is a big gap, however, between what 
the IRS permits and what companies do 
in practice. And the trend is definitely to- 
ward using gift certificates as holiday pre- 
sents and as employee incentives. 

Mary Manor, incentive-sales manager 
for the T.J. Maxx discount retail chain, 
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headquartered in Framingham, Mass., 
says incentive programs "have really 
taken off in the last five years'' among 
both big and small companies. 

Donna Chrapek, publisher of Incentive 
magazine, estimates that $20 billion is 
spent yearly on corporate incentive pro- 
grams, including $3 billion for corporate 
gifts to employees and customers. 

The tax rules on incentives allow em- 
ployers to give employees "achievement 
Swards" that are not taxable in honor of 
employment anniversaries in increments 
of five years (for example, after five, 10, 
or 50 years of service) or safety awards 
that are not given to more than 10 per- 
cent of the company's employees in any 
year. 

As with the de minimis rules, the 
award cannot be cash or a cash equiva- 
lent, and any award that does not qualify 
as an employee achievement award must 
be added to the employees income. 

Proposed IRS regulations, however, 
would allow an employee achievement 
award to consist of a nonnegotiable cer- 
tificate. "This certificate," says Cook, "en- 
titles the person to receive only specific 
tangible personal property." However, a 
person with five years of service in a com- 
pany could probably choose one item from 
a very limited selection of nominally val- 
ued awards, such as a key chain or a 
pocket knife. 

"Just be aware," says Cook, "that enti- 
tling an employee to receive an item is 
not the same as letting an employee 
choose an item." A gift certificate* to pur- 
chase any item in a store or catalog is still 
a cas h equivalent that is taxable income 
to the employee. 

Remember Dickens 

Whether its a holiday gift of $25 or a $10 
bonus for perfect attendance, "cash equiv- 
alent" certificates are the corporate gift of 
choice. But many small-business owners 
don't know they are breaking the law by 
not reporting the cash -equivalent value of 
holiday gift certificates as taxable em- 
ployee income. 
In an unscientific Nation's Business 

sampling of small-business owners who 

hand out holiday gift certificates, no one 
was aware of the reporting rule. Penalties 
can vary from mild to severe, depending 
on the circumstances. 

Among others who 111 aware of the 
rule, many simply chooee to rein in their 
holiday generosity rather than cope with 
the reporting headache. Accountant 
Michael J. Knight, a partner with 
Michael -J Knight & Co., in Fairfield, 
Conn., and chairman of the American 

Institute of Certified Public Accountants' 
Small Business Taxation Committ 



sums it up: "It's a rule that has become so 
complicated that it has turned most em- 
ployers into Scrooges at Christmas." 

Knight hosts a Christmas dinner for his 
employees, which qualifies as a de min- 
imis fringe benefit. If he handed out gift 
certificates at the same dinner, the value 
of the "cash equivalents" would be taxable 
income to his employees. 

The moral of the story? Enjoy the 



holidays, but remember the rules on em- 
ployee gifts. And for what it s worth, re- 
member that after a rough night of 
Christmases past, present, and future, 
Scrooge delivered a turkey — and not a 
cash equivalent — to Bob Cratchit and 
Tiny Tim. ■ 

Gloria Gibbs Manilla is a CPA and 

business writer in South Bend IndL 



HEALTH BENEFITS 

Protect Your Firm 
From COBRA Bites 



Employers with group health plans sub- 
ject to COBRA rules and regulations have 
urgent homework to do to comply with re- 
cent changes in the law that expand cov- 
erage for qualified beneficiaries. 

"All existing COBRA beneficiaries 
should have been notified of their new 
rights by Nov. 1," says Paul M. 
Hamburger, editor of COBRA Quarterly, 
a newsletter for employers and benefits 
managers. Many in- 
surers have handled 
this job for their 
clients. 

"If you haven't sent 
out COBRA notifica- 
tion letters by now," 

Hamburger says, "you 

must do so immedi- 
ately to avoid possible 
lawsuits filed by ex- 
employees who might 
claim they lost poten- 
tial benefits because 
they weren't properly 
informed of their 
rights." 

COBRA, part of the 
Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1985, applies to 
your company if you 
have 20 or more em- 
ployees and offer group health insurance. 
The law requires that employers allow 
former employees and their beneficiaries 
to continue their group health coverage 
for up to 29 months at the former em- 
ployees expense. 

The two COBRA rule changes were in- 
cluded by Congress in the Health 
Insurance Portability and Accountability 
Act, which was signed by President 
Clinton on Aug. 21. The employer-notifi- 
cation requirement was also included in 
the law. 

One change extends COBRA health- 
plan coverage to newborns or newly 
adopted children. Under the previous 




mles, such coverage was not included. 

Under the second change, the maxi- 
mum COBRA coverage of 29 months is 
available to those who become disabled 
after terminating employment or to their 
covered dependents. Previously, only 
those who were disabled before becoming 
eligible for benefits under COBRA were 
granted maximum coverage. Now, any 
qualified beneficiary who is determined to 
be disabled at any time during the first 
60 days of COBRA coverage is eligible for 
29 months of insurance. (Otherwise, max- 
imum coverage is 18 months.) 
Although the changes will benefit 

employees, they may 
increase premiums 
for employer-provided 
health plans. "This 
new law could very 
well make company 
health plans much 
more costly," says R. 
Lucia Riddle, second 
vice president for 
group insurance with 
the Principal financial 
Croup, in Des Moines, 
Iowa. "Studies show- 
that COBRA beneficia- 
ries are almost 50 per- 
cent more expensive to 
cover than regular em- 
ployees." 

Even though the for- 
mer employee is pay- 
ing the total cost of an 
individual or family 
health plan, heavy usage could well send 
premiums higher for the entire group. 

"The first thing you should do," says 
Riddle, "is get in touch with your insur- 
ance agent and insurance carrier to see 
what they have to offer in t he way of ex- 
planatory materials." 

For further information, along with 
sample notification letters and other doc- 
uments, you can get a bp eon HA 
Report, published by COBRA Quarterly, 

for $30 by calling (301 ) 595-8808. 

—Peter Weaver 
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Risk Vs. Reward In Mutual Funds 



By Randy Myers 

True or false: To achieve higher rewards 
in your mutual-fund portfolio, you have to 
be willing to take higher risks. 

If you answered true, congratulations. 
You're in good company. The principle of 
equating higher risk with higher reward 
is a fundamental tenet of virtually every 
investment book. 

If you answered false, well, don't tuck 
your tail yet. It may be that 
you've pulled your head out of the 
textbooks long enough to take a 
look at how things work in the 
real world, where the relationship 
between risk and reward is a 
whole lot fuzzier than it is in the 
textbooks. 

Sure, the risk-reward principle 
holds water at the macro level. 
Stock returns historically have 
been more volatile than those for 
bonds, but they have also been 
consistently higher. And bonds 
are clearly riskier than cash in 
the sense that bonds, unlike cash, 
can go up or down in price. 

But look what happens when 
you start to divide mutual funds 
into categories that are presumed 
to reflect their risk-reward pro- 
files. Among domestic stock 
funds, almost everybody would agree that 
the riskiest types of funds are aggressive- 
growth funds — those that buy stocks 
strictly because they're expected to appre- 
ciate rapidly in value. At the opposite end 
of the spectrum are equity-income funds, 
designed to provide high current income 
through stock dividends. 

Unexpected Results 

Behaving by the book, aggressive-growth 
funds were considerably more volatile 
than equity-income funds for the 10 years 
that ended Aug. 31, and the former also 
outperformed the latter by nearly 2 per- 
centage points per year during that pe- 
riod, according to data supplied by 
Morningstar Inc., a mutual-fund research 
company in Chicago. 

Over the past 15 years, however, the av- 
erage equity-income fund has outper- 
formed the average aggressive-growth 
fund by nearly 2 percentage points, a com- 
plete reversal of what conventional wis- 
dom would lead one to expect. 

Even among funds with the same in- 
vestment objectives, risk and reward don't 
always follow the expected pattern. 
Fairmont Fund and Longleaf Partners 



Fund are both high-performing growth 
funds whose returns were in the top quar- 
tile among their peers for the five-year pe- 
riod that ended Aug. 31; average annual- 
ized returns were 15.2 percent and 17.9 
percent, respectively. 

Yet by one popular risk measure. 
Longleaf achieved its higher return with 
lower risk. Its standard deviation (a mea- 
sure of how widely dispersed its monthly 
returns have been over a specified period) 




was approximately half that of Fairmont. 
Clearly, the investor who suffered through 
bigger ups and downs with Fairmont over 
those five years was not rewarded with 
better performance. 

Difficulties Of Discovery 

As if it weren't bad enough that the rela- 
tionship between risk and reward can be 
so tenuous, finding out just how risky any 
mutual fund is can be difficult. Daily 
newspapers — even The Wall Street 
Journal — don't cany the data, and most 
fund companies don't disclose it in their 

prospectuses. 

That could change, however, if the 
Securities and Exchange Commission pro- 
ceeds with a proposal to require disclo- 
sure. It floated that idea nearly two years 
ago but has yet to take any formal action. 
Part of the problem is that there are 
many ways to measure risk, and most 
fund experts agree that no single number 
would be adequate. 

Nonetheless, there are ways to learn 
about how risky your mutual funds — or 
any that you Ye considering buying — have 
been. Morningstar Reports and the Value 
Line Mutual Fund Survey both publish 



risk data; you can subscribe to them or 
find them in many public libraries. Also, 
personal-finance magazines publish spe- 
cial mutual-fund issues in which they list 
at least one if not several risk measures. 

When doing your research, avoid the 
temptation to focus exclusively on one 
measure. Instead, try to look at all the 
measures you can find; each has different 
strengths and shortcomings. Here are a 
few of the most popular: 



Beta. Beta measures a fund s 
sensitivity to the movement of 
the overall stock market, usually 
represented by the Standard & 
Poor s 500-stock index. 

A fund with a beta of 1.0 should 
mirror the index's movements. A 
fund with a beta of 1.1 should 
move 10 percent higher than the 
index in up markets, and 10 per- 
cent lower in down markets. A 
fund with a beta of 0.9 should 
move 10 percent less than the 
index in either direction. 

The problem with beta is that 
it's useful only if the fund has a 
high R-Squared figure, which 
leads us to our next measure. 



R-Squared. This measures the 
percentage of a fund s movements 
resulting from movements in the overall 
market, again usually represented by the 
S&P 500. An R-squared of 100 percent in- 
dicates that the fund mirrors the market. 
An R-squared of 50 percent means that 
only 50 percent of its movement is tied to 
the performance of the market. The lower 
a fund's R-squared percentage, the less re- 
liable its beta. 

Standard Deviation. This measures 
the extent to which a fund s returns var- 
ied over a specified time. The higher the 
number, the higher the funds volatility. 

The average domestic stock fund 
tracked by Morningstar had a standard 
deviation of 11.11 for the five-year period 
that ended Aug. 31. 

In using risk measures, remember that 
they only reflect past performance and 
don't guarantee the future. But unless 
your fund changes managers or invest- 
ment strategies, these measures should 
give you a good idea of how risky your 
fund will be. 

Randy Myers is a financial ivriter in 
Dover, Pa. 
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Independent-Contractor 
Rules Get Friendlier 

Recent tax law changes, which go into ef- 
fect Jan. l f aim to make life easier for 
small-business owners who use indepen- 
dent contractors — and to make it harder 
for the Internal Revenue Service to chal- 
lenge this practice. 

Hiring independent contractors (some- 
times called free-lancers or consultants) is 
appealing because they, not their employ- 
ers, are responsible for their own payroll 
taxes; there is no withholding. But when 
workers classified by employers as inde- 
pendent contractors are later determined 
by the IRS to be employees, it can trig- 
ger an avalanche of back taxes, penal- 
ties, and interest charges. 

Since 1988, the IRS has reclassi- 
fied independent contractors 
as employees in 90 per- 
cent of the cases it has 
audited, changing the 
classification of 483,000 
workers and levying $751 
million in back taxes and 
penalties. 

Because of the agency's ag- 
gressive auditing practices, it's 
not surprising that this issue was 
declared the No. 1 concern by 
those who attended the 1995 White 
House Conference on Small 
Business. 

In response, Congress in August 
tilted the playing field slightly toward 
business with changes included in the 
Small Business Job Protection Act, 
signed by President Clinton on Aug. 20. 
The law shifts the burden of proof to the 
IRS when the agency questions an em- 
ployer s classification of a worker as an 
independent contractor rather than an 
employee. Previously in such instances, it 
was the employer s task to prove that the 
worker was not in fact an employee. 

According to a long-standing 20-point 
IRS test, a person who provides services 
can be classified as an independent con- 
tractor if certain circumstances apply. For 
example, the person must be free to work 
for others; must not be subject to the em- 
ployer's workplace requirements for em- 
ployees; and should submit invoices on 
his or her own stationery. Details of the 
IRS rules are set forth in IRS Publication 
15-A, available by calling 1-800-TAX- 
FORM( 1-800-829-3676). 

Another change in the law governing 
independent contractors — Section 530 of 
the Revenue Act of 1978 — makes it easier 
for a business to claim so-called safe-har- 
bor protection by showing that certain 



types of workers in a particular industry 
have been widely regarded for many 
years as independent contractors. 

While tax professionals see these 
changes as beneficial to companies, they 
don't expect the IRS to pull in its audit 
horns. U I don't see these changes slowing 
down IRS auditors," says Steve Mather, a 
small-business tax attorney with Kajan, 
Mather and Barish, in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. "However, if you are audited, hav- 
ing the burden of proof on the IRS side 
should make it somewhat easier to defend 
yourself." 

Tax professionals suggest a number of 
important steps companies should take to 
reduce their chances of being penalized as 
the result of an audit . "One of the best 

things you can do to 
protect yourself when 




you hire an independent contractor is 
draw up a written agreement for both 
parties to sign," says Michael J. Knight, 
chairman of the Small Business Taxation 
Committee of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. According to 
Knight, the agreement should: 

Describe the services to be provided, 
the duration of the agreement, and the 
money to be paid to the contractor, with 
the understanding that there will be no 
fringe benefits. 

Specify that the contractor is respon- 
sible for paying his or her own federal 
and state taxes. 

Include acknowledgement by the con- 
tractor that he or she has complied with 
applicable business licensing require- 
ments and maintains a set of books and 
records. 

It's also a g(X)d idea, Knight says, to get 
a written opinion from your accountant 
covering your working relationship with 
contractors. 

— Peter Weaver 
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A comjKt H ij takes steps to 
become more professional 
and position itself for the 




future. 




II// Sharon Xcltuit 



When Jameson ">Jim" Crane 
reached his 70th birthday in 
March, Crane Plastics Co. an- 
nounced a changing of the guard. 
Jims niece Tanny Crane, 39, would he- 
come president and CEO of the Columbus, 
Ohio, company, and his son Michael S. 
Crane, 43, would become executive vice 
president. Jim would give up overseeing 
day-to-day operations and become chair- 
man of Crane Group Inc., a holding com- 
pany that includes Crane Plastics. 

The event was significant for two rea- 
sons: It marked the succession of leader- 
ship of the third generation of Cranes at 

Crane Plastics, and it was a milestone in 
the continual professionalization of the 49- 
year-old company, which, until a decade or 
so ago, was nin quite informally. 

"As family businesses grow and evolve, 
third- and fourth-generation companies 
find a new and different set of issues con- 
fronting them," says Mike Cohn, president 
of The Cohn Financial Group, Inc., a con- 
sulting firm in Phoenix. 

Such challenges include the sharing of 
ownership with siblings and cousins and 
the dilution of ownership and control. At 
the same time, says Cohn, the business 
"may be professionalizing, moving away 
from entrepreneurial management styles." 

Professionalizing, according to Cohn, de- 
mands that owners "mature in creating 
and respecting the boundaries between 
themselves and the family business." He 
says it also calls for developing a system of 
governance — the method of governing or 
managing a business. 

Crane Plastics' journey toward profes- 
sionalization began in the early 1980s. Jim 
and his brother, Robert Crane Jr., sons of 
the founder, were running the growing 
company, a custom plastic extruder and 
manufacturer of vinyl siding. The com- 
pany now has 700 employees and $130 
million in annual sales. 

Although Jims son Jay was working in 
the company, Jim and Bob Crane tended to 
discourage family members from joining 
the business. u We simply felt that having 
family members in here would stvmie the 
nonfamily people and would block their av- 
enues for progression," recalls Jim. 

But as the Crane brothers grew olden 
they realized they had to make some pro- 
vision for the company's future. As they 



saw it, they had three choices: go public, 
Bell it, or pass it on to a new generation of 
family leadership. 

Their nonfamily managers urged them 
to keep the business in the family. "They 
certainly didn't want to be swallowed up 



They were soon joined by Tim Miller, 
who is married to Tanny s sister. Including 
Jay, now a vice president, that brought to 
five the number of third-generation 

Cranes and in-laws in the family business. 
The company thrived in the 1980s, in 




PHOTO JIM CALLAWAY 



Transfer of the reins at ( 'nun* Plastics coincides with the rise of new immaffemeni con- 
cepts. From left: CEO Tanny Crane; her cousin Michael S. Crane, executive rice pres 
idenf; and his father Jameson Vim" Cmne, ivhogare up dan-to-day control. 



by some of the people who could acquire 
us," says Jim. 

At the same time, Peter Eastwood, 
whom the Crane brothers had hired in 
1980 as vice president of finance, began 
encouraging them to explore estate and 
succession planning. Bob and Jim each 
had four children. Bob (who died in 1992) 
began talking with Tanny, who had an 
M.B.A. in marketing and was working in 
Chicago, about returning to Columbus to 
join Crane Plastics, and Jim began talking 
with Mike, who was then a partner in a 
Columbus law firm. 

About five years went by before Tanny, 
along with her husband, John Wolff, now 
vice president of new-business develop- 
ment, joined the company in 1987. Mike, 
who had served as the company's counsel 
while working in the law firm, went into 
the business two years later. 



part because customers such as Andersen 
Windows and office-furniture maker Her- 
man Miller Inc. were growing and the 
vinyl-siding market was thriving, But the 
new generation of Cranes asked how the 
company was preparing for the future. 

Forces both inside and outside the com- 
pany — including the level of experience 
that the younger generation brought to the 
firm — propelled Crane Plastics toward be- 
coming more professional. Central to the 
process was the creation of a new govern- 
ing structure consisting of four groups: 

■ A management committee made up 
of Tanny, Mike, and four key nonfamily 
managers. An outgrowth of an earlier, in- 
formal executive committee, it meets 

weekly and oversees day-to-day operations. 

■ An internal siblings group — the 



FAMILY BUSINESS 



"sibs group" — made up of the third-gener- 
ation cousins and siblings who work in the 
company. The sibs group has addressed 
the broad issues that can't be resolved by 
the management committee. 

u We dealt with such issues as sibling 
compensation and other siblings joining 
the business/' says Mike. The group also 
proposed that Danny, who had sewed the 
company first as director of personnel and 
then as vice president of sales and mar- 
keting, be named president. 

An expanded siblings committee, 

which includes all eight members of the 
third generation and their spouses. It 
plays an advisory role and provides a 
mechanism for communication about the 
business. It meets twice a year, and mem- 
bers receive monthly financial statements 
and other company information. 
Tanny says the 




internal sibs want the spouses and siblings 
who are not in the business "to be very in- 
volved in the strategic thinking of the 
business." 

The siblings committee elects a chair- 
person who is not active in the business, 
and at each meeting two members — in- 
cluding one inactive sibling or spouse — are 
elected to plan the next meeting. 

An advisory board whose members 
include the family members who are active 
in the business; three of the key nonfamily 
managers; Bob Cranes widow, Loann; the 
chairman of the expanded siblings com- 
mittee; and three outside business leaders 
with no professional connection to the fam- 
ily or Crane Plastics. 

u We did not want to be ingrown," says 
Jim. u We wanted to be able to have a broad 
view. We wanted to have people ask diffi- 
cult questions." 



Other steps the Crane family took to 
professionalize have included: 

Strategic planning. The board and the 
siblings committee play a major role, but 
in 1989 the company hired a consultant to 
help it draw up a five-year strategic plan. 
Now it is engaged in a second round of five- 
year planning. 

Adoption of more-professional com- 
pensation practices for family mem- 
bers. At first, in the interest of family har- 
mony, all members of the third generation 
were paid the same. 

Now they are paid according to their re- 
sponsibilities and the going market rate 
for a given job. 

Management development. The 

company recently sponsored a 14-week 
leadership-training program for 100 su- 



How Professional Are You? 



By Mike Cohn 



The evolution of a family business from entrepreneurial man- 
agement to professional management calls for moving from a 
'family first" orientation to one that is "business first." 
Use the following checklist to assess the professionalism of 



your company's management. If you find that your business is 
best described by the characteristics in the "family first" col- 
umn, you may need to work on making your company more 
professional. 



Family First 




Business First 




j 



A place will be found in the company for all family members who want 
to join or need a place to work. 



\ If you're qualified and there's an opening, you can apply for the 



Equal pay for all family members. 



eadership is bestowed on family members. 



Pay is determined by responsibility, performance, and market 
rates. 

Leadership is based on education, experience, vision, commit- 
ment, and management styles. It is open to talented nonfamily 
employees as well as family members. 



Title and authority are decided by birthright. Eldest males may have 
greater authority than younger siblings, regardless of education or ex- 
perience. Some families create two titles or jobs of equal clout to avoid 
choosing between siblings and cousins. Or bloodline heirs have an ad- 
vantage over in-laws— regardless of competence — in becoming the 
CEO. 

Business resources are used for family perks. Vacation homes, cars, 
boats, or antiques may be acquired with company funds and owned by 
the company but used exclusively (or 99.9 percent) by family mem- 
bers. 



Title and authority are based on written job descriptions, qualifi 
cations for the job, and clear reporting relationships. Company 
officers control day-to-day operations. 



Business resources are used for business purposes. Business 
assets are acquired according to business needs, not personal 
desires. 



Outside experience may be seen as less valuable than years of service 
in the family business. 

Family members do whatever it takes to avoid family conflict. 



j Outside experience is more important than years of service in 
— ' the family firm. 

The family has clear boundaries and expectations as well as a 
process for addressing conflict. 



Family leaders insist on "all for one and one for all." 
\ The board is made up solely of family members and close advisers. 



Family leaders strive for family consensus. 



The board includes talented outsiders. 
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pervisors and managers. Some managers 
have been sent to Harvard Business 
Schools management-development pro- 



gram. 




Elimination of special perks for 
family members* The internal sibs group 
decided not to have company cars or club 
memberships, which had been provided 
for previous officers. "We made a decision 
that we did not want a perception of fa- 
voritism," says Tanny. 

nder discussion by the expanded 
siblings committee is development 
of a policy to determine the rules 
under which family members can 
join the business. The committee is con- 
sidering two career paths — one for college 
graduates who demonstrate career suc- 
cess outside the family business and one 
for family members who join the business 
straight out of high school or college. 

Consultant Cohn points out that as a 
family business seeks to become more pro- 
fessional, the younger generation may 
have to challenge some notions that have 
outlived their usefulness. 

For example, when the younger genera- 
tion arrived in the company, Tanny re- 



calls, Crane Plastics abided by the old say- 
ing, Tfit ain't broke, don't fix it." That was 
fine during the early 1980s, when Crane 
and its customers were experiencing high 
growth and good profits. But "we had 
some concern," she continues, "that there 
wasn't much attention being paid to look- 
ing long-term at what we were doing to 
keep ourselves ahead of the pack." 

So the "if it ain't broke" rule itself had to 
be broken. 

Crane Plastics is a much more formal, 
professional company than it was in the 
early '80s. "The result is that we are better 
prepared to deal with today's business en- 
vironment," says Mike. 

In the past nine years, Crane Group Inc. 
has more than doubled in size through ac- 
quisitions and the growth of its core busi- 
ness, and Crane Plastics has begun to de- 
velop its own line of products, such as 
stadium seats and gutter guards. 

Bob and Jim Crane always had a close 
relationship with the company's employ- 
ees. The challenge now, says Tanny, is to 
maintain the sense of family that her fa- 
ther and her uncle brought to the company 
when it was small. 

That's the one thing her generation does 
not want to lose. 



Professional Management 
And Entrepreneurial Management 

How They Compare 
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MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR 



Dec. 4, Trumbull, Conn. 



"Family Business Folklore — Lessons from 
Fact and Fiction" is the topic of a meeting 
sponsored by the Family Business Pro- 
gram at the University of Connecticut. Tb 
be repeated in Berlin, Conn., on Dec. 5. 
Call (860) 486-4483. 



Dec. 10, Agawam, Mass 



"Perils of Pauline's Family Business" is a 
drama that involves the audience in re- 
solving family-business problems. For 
more information, call Ira Bryck at the 
University of Massachusetts Family Busi- 
ness Center; (413) 545-1537. 



Dec. 11, Jericho, N.Y. 



"Tax Planning for Family Businesses" is a 
breakfast seminar sponsored by the Cen- 
ter for Family Business of Long Island 
University. It features Raymond Russo- 
lillo, senior tax manager of Coopers & Ly- 
brand. Call (516) 299-2236. 



Dec. 12, Weston, Mass 



"Preparing for the Unexpected: What To 
Do When Tragedy Strikes" is a workshop 
featuring family-business consultant 
Richard Narva. Call Paul I. Karofsky of 
the Northeastern University Center for 
Family Business; (617) 320-8015. 
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Entrepreneurial 
Management 

Informal, plan as you go. 



Varies from dictatorial 
to laissez-faire. 

Informal structure with 
overlapping and undefined 
responsibilities. 

Individual training for 
specific needs at the time; 
learn as you go. 

Family-oriented, 
tradition-bound. 

Usually not clear-cut; 
changes as needs arise. 



Seen as a byproduct. 

Information guarded and 
shared on a need-to-know 
basis. Communication 
informal, on-the-fly. 




Management 



Formal, systematic 
planning. 

Consultative, participative. 



Formal, well-defined 
structure. 



Training, education 
integrated with goals. 



Well-defined corporate 
identity. 

Based on industry 
standards and 
corporate goals. 

Seen as an important goal. 

Open, shared 
information. Regularly 
scheduled interactive 
forums. 
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Jan. 15, Baltimore 



A Family Business Roundtable, at which 
participants help develop a feasible solu- 
tion to a critical business problem, will be 
conducted by the Loyola Center for 
Closely-Held Finns at Loyola College in 
Maryland. Additional roundtables are 
scheduled for Feb. 27 and May 22. Call 
(410)617-2691. 



Feb. 2-5, Safety Harbor, Fla 



"Bettering What We Do Best: The Strate- 
gic Use of Self for Change" is a seminar of- 
fered by the Continuing Program for 
Women in Family-Owned Business. It fea- 
tures two nationally known consultants, 
Matilde Salganicoff and Fredda Herz 
Brown. For additional information, call the 
Family Business Learning Institute; (201) 
461-7356. 



How To Get Listed 



Thi& list of fa mil it-business events features 
National and regional programs that are 
open to the public Send gour item three 
months in ad ranee to Fa mill/ Business, 

Nations Business, 161 5 H Street N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20062-8Q0Q. 





CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463- 
5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Nation's 
Business Classified, POBox 1200, 
Washington, DC 20013. Closing date for 
advertising is five weeks preceding date of 
issue. Rates are based on frequency at a per 
line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — frequency 

S70 S67 $62 $54 $39 — line rate 

$980 $925 $860 $750 $525 — per inch display 

Ad minimums: solid set, 3 lines: 
display, 1 inch. 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 20013. 



ADVERTISING SERVICES 



ATTENTION BUSINESS OWNERS Reach millions of qualified 
customers/clients weekly. Little known source Affordable. 
AdNet Classifieds. Free info. Call 1-800-458-5580. 



ART 



NORMAN ROCKWELL 
SIGNED LITHOGRAPHS AND PRINTS FOR SALE. OWN A 
VALUABLE PIECE OF AMERICA SEND OR FAX FOR LIST 
WITH PHOTOCOPIES OF OVER 50 AVAILABLE (BELOW 
RETAIL) GREAT AMERICAN ARTWORK, P.O. BOX 485, LOM- 
BARD. IL 60148 FAX (630) 691-0578. 



AUTHORS 



BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR' 

Join Our Clientele of published authors in a full-service publish- 
ing program. Send us your completed manuscript for a pro- 
fessional, free evaluation, or write to receive our HOW TO PUB- 
LISH booklet No obligation Carlton Press Corp.. Dept 
NB1296. 1 1 W. 32nd St.. New York, NY 10001. 



AUTOMOTIVE 



LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing. Mobile 
Office Vehicles, a complete office m a van. MOTORWERKS. 
INC.. 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy. Dayton. OH 45459 Ph. 
513-434-8200 FAX: 513-434-4963. 

LEARN PAINTLESS DENT REPAIR 
AND EARN UP TO $1,000 PER DAY PROFIT' TRAINING. 
TOOLS & EQUIP FROM ONLY $3,995 CALL DENT RITE INC. 
800-995-DENT. 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



DO YOU HAVE A BOOK TO PUBLISH? Contact established 
coperative publisher with offices in USA. England and Scotland 
Call Pentland Press Inc. 1-800-948-2786. 



$cilesDoctors Magazine 

The world's best ideas to boost 
your sales, delivered to your 
desk every Monday - FREE! 

www.salesdoctors.com 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your 
jobsite ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself 
and SAVE Call with your building size. 1-800-643-5555 
Heritage Building Systems. POB 470, N. Little Rock. AR 
72115-0470. * 



BUILDINGS 



FACTORY DIRECT, TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & SAVE 
COMMERCIAL. FARM ETC . EASY CONSTRUCTION. COM- 
PUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 1-800-494- 

2323. V ' - - ' 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000. Direct 
lender with offices nationwide. Call AeroFund Financial. 
Approvals by phone. 1-800-747-4AFI(4234). 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE! 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS. LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS): 1-(619) 599-3502. 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 

emerging growth companies. For more information 

Call 512-305-0826. 

Business Leases: Computers, phones/voice mail, furnish- 
ings, recycling, production equip., medical, graphic arts & 
printing & more. Up to $150K application only. No fmancials. 
Adirondack Leasing. 800-678-7342. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area. Mail order, publishing, distribution, light manuf., 
other movable businesses for sale. For a free sample report, 
write the Relocatable Business newsletter, Box 1248-NB. 
Highland Park, IL 60035, or call (800) 448-8567. 

CONSULTANTS. Conduct popular professional seminars. Natl. 
Qualification Training. Free info. Carlson Learnmg/Performax 
Field Mgr. Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

CASH! I / ■ 
HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLD? 
Sell for CASH! Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business. 
Grants/loans to $800,000.00. Free recorded message: 707- 
449-8600. (HS2) 

BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED $50,000 
up. Write Dozer 1305 Krameria Street. Suite 162NB. Denver 
CO 80220. j , 

JOB SECURITY IS HISTORY - ACT NOW. My Plan B' is 
Highest Quick Cash Flow Network Business Available Solid 
Residual Income-Free Booklet 1-800-897-4391. 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4.500/mo. sending faxes to physicians from 
your home or office. 800-777-2565 Ext. NB12. 

AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE 90'S AND BEYOND!!! 
For those who are concerned about their HEALTH, INCOME 
TIME & FREEDOM. Call 301-652-7007 Extension 8. 

OWN YOUR OWN RECESSION RESISTANT BUSINESS 
Work with apt. Hotels, Res. $18K. Details 800-422-4370 or 
Http://home.navisoft.com/langenwalter 

RICH NICHES MA$$E$ LVEARNING potential at home. Solid 
14 year enviro-friendly company Hypergrowth. Gam health, 
time, freedom. Lower taxes FREE TAPE 1-800-763-5108. 



MEDICAL BILLING 



Work from home or office. 
Unlimited income potential. 
Join the industry leader with 
2000 Billing Centers nationwide. 
Extensive Sales and Software Training & Support 
Investment $4,995 $7,995 Financing avail 

ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES 

(800) 322-1139 EXT.175 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS: I earn $300,000++ yr. running 
my intl. bus. from my ocean view home, & need 3 working 
partners. PT/FT U.S. + 32 nations. (714) 726-5084 24 hr.msg. 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs 
beautiful concrete lawn edging. Customers love this new 
product. Amazing profits from this simple cash business. 
801-262-7509. 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy! Free wholesale 
catalog. 800-735-1797, POB 10154, #NB, Yakima. WA 
98909. 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time! No selling! No inventory! 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income! Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything. Real Money, 
333-NBC6 SW 5th Street. Grants Pass. OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business. Process health 
insurance claims electronically. No experience required. 
Excellent income potential. Investment $4495 - $7995 
Financing available. NCS 800/207-371 1 ext. 370. 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING, NOT REPLACING. Small Cracks in Windshields, 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write: GLASS 
MECHANIX. 4555 NW 103 Ave, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33351. 

VOLUNTEER ABROAD' Nonprofit Citizens Democracy 
Corps seeks senior-level executives to advise companies in 
Russia/Central Europe. Air/housing paid. Send resume: CDC, 
Box N, 1400 I St.NW. Ste. 1 125, Washington, DC 20005. 

FREE MONEY MAKING NEWSLETTER' 
Make Over $100,000 a year in Network Marketing. Amazing 
10 step fact filled report shows you how.GUARANTEED' 
CALL NOW: 1-800-656-6397, Ext. 256www.prostepinc.com. 

$200 to &1 .000 per day Be part of the lucrative pick-up truck 
sprayed on bed lining market Dynamic growing market. 
Most user friendly system available $5,000 complete. 
Unlimited factory and technical support Fast payback with 
wide open future. 1-800-438-9087. 

Did you know that 41% of all America's working-class house- 
hold do not have a checking account' This is one of the best 
business opportunity of the 90s. Operate your own Payroll 
Check Cashing Center inside leading Convenience Stores & 
Supermarkets. Locations available Nationwide. Annual 
income potential of $250,000+. Total investment per location 
$60,000. Must have additional $30,000 in cash, to cash 
checks. 100% to 80% financing available if qualify. Contact 
Carl at 770-786-1208 from 10:00am to 5:00pm EST. 




Reminder 




Special Sampler Offer— Just $15.00. 

For our deluxe logo watch. Never-fade guarantee 
Lifetime warranty. Specify man's or woman's size 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
and $15 00 per watch (plus sales tax in CA only). 
Limit 5 at this sampler price Order now 

One Waters Park Drive 

Am ii ini'tr mi San Ma,eo CA 94403 

Al/IJCJf ILclll Tel 415 358 0800 

IMAGES Fax 415 358 0543 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



PERSONAL FREEDOM 
INDEP REPRESENTATIVE w/premiere Telecommunications 
Co For self-starters. PT/FT For $9.95 money order S&H, 
receive video tape on how you can earn $$ now & residual 
income. P. Spital, PO Box 89023, S.D., Calif 92138 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1997 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4,000 listings! 
Explains how to investigate Over 400 new listings' "When you 
buy a franchise, you buy risk-reduction." $39 95 inclusive. 
Money Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS, 728A 
Center St., Lewiston, NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



\2$ MIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST. Hot International Rates. Call Cards None 
Better/Proven Reliable. FiberOptic/Digital. 800-564-4348 

10.90/MIN. OR LESS. No Contracts/Minimums. Low 1 Inil 
Superior Nationwide Long Distance Carriers Specializing in 
commercial accounts 1-800-340-2390 

Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic, 800 and 
International Service No Minimum. No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network, Details 800-286-61 15. 



Find Lost Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and make big money finding huge ovarchargaa in tha 
growing solid wast* dlapoaal billa of compantaa acroaa tha U.S. 
Our team of 10- year experts provide 2 days of hands on training, 
marketing materials, software, and 2 years support Onry $80001 

Call now for free info kit! 1-600-650-5225 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options. 800-215-9987. 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) FAX 402-339-2311 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS FREE 
PAD with 40 yd min. purchase Mill-Direct. Lowest Prices, 
Warranties. Free Quotes/Samples 1-800-548-5815 Ext. 7, 
Dalton, GA. " 

CARPET Save up to 50% & more on major brands. We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & sam- 
ples, call 1-800-848-7747, Ext. 45. Dalton, Georgia. 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet, Rugs, Vinyl. Major brands. Save 
30-60%. For home, office or church. Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816, Ext. 101. 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers. 29.430 
American, Mexican, & Oriental products. All types, no reta 
Write: Crestco-NB6C, 668 Main St., Wilmington, MA 01887. 

BUY 39,457 PRODUCTS, DIRECT FROM FACTORIES IN 
Taiwan, HKong, Philippines, Mexico!.. Save 500% - 900%!! 
ECHO, BOX 739-NB126, SHALIMAR, FL 32579-0739 USA 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca.. 
Redding Bank, Redding Ca., Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca. all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LE AD (5323) PS We're hir- 
ing Reps too! 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW' 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come! Fast-Easy-Approvals. MBNagent for Quad City 
Bancard, Bettendorf, IA Call now for free quotes!(800) 748- 
MBN3. (6263) 
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Have a "Second Honeymoon" with 



Super comfort • Multi-purpose 



mi 
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At pharmacies everywhere. INSIST ! 
For a FREE sample (limit one) 
send your "Snore Story" to: 



#1 Best Selling ! 



AC'S' 



McKeon Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 69009 Dept. ZZ 
Pleasant Ridge, Mi. 48069 



The Original Silicone Earplugs 



EDUCATION 



FREE VIDEO External BA/BS. MS/MBA. PhD/LAW. 
Accredited, Financial Aid 800-809-9049. LASALLE UNIVER- 
SITY, Dept 508. Mandeville. LA 70470-4000 See our 
Brochure on Internet 0 http://www.distance.edu 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home 
study. Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs. of legal 
training FREE CATALOG 1-800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. PO Box 701449. Dept NB, Dallas, TX 
75370. 

COLLEGE DEGREES - WITHOUT CLASSES' 

Accredited Bachelors - Doctorate. Inexpensive, fast! 
100's of Colleges, Over 500 degrees 
FREE BROCHURE (800) 600-0077 

EARN YOUR BACHELOR'S AND/OR MASTER'S 
degree by distance learning. No residency required. 
Southwest University 2200 Veterans Blvd , Kenner LA 70062. 
(800) 433-5923 Fax 504-468-3213 or visit/us 
at http://www.southwest.edu 



COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate, 
Bachelors. Masters, Doctorates. Emphasis in: Business 
Administration, (Health Care, International Business, Human 
Resources.MIS) Computer Science, JD/Law. Psychology, 
Technology Management. Southern California University for 
Professional Studies, 1840 E. 1 7 St-NA, Santa Ana CA 92705. 
800-477-2254. 

http://www.scvps.edu e-mail: enroll scvps.edu 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
FINANCING/OWNERSHIP 0 LEASE END, APPS BY FAX 
GET GROWING!!! CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST. 

EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * UP TO 
$150,000 * NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COM- 
PUTERS/VOICE MAIIVFURNITURE * ADIRONDACK LEAS- 
ING * 800-678-7342. 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Only. 24hr. 
approvals. First Credit Corp. Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext 28 FAX: 904-479-3891. We Welcome Your Business. 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



BAD CREDIT OK' Buy a car with no credit plus how to 
repair your credit. 2 manuals: $19.95. PHC. 49 Cabell Dr., 
Dept. NB, Newport News. VA 23602. Credit Cards 
Accepted. 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
MCGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 . 

FRANCHISING? 
ATTORNEY/MBA CAN HELP YOU! 
JAY HOROWITZ. PC. 800-304-8266 



Reach more than 
850,000 subscribers 
with your ad in 
Nation's Business 
Classifieds 

Call 1-800-424-6746 
for more information 



Business Opprtunities 



Nation's Business December 11)9(5 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



Francorp 

Speashsts m Franchise Development 



6244) 



INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN LONG TERM INCOME 
It's simple-it works 1 Incredible support help Jay's Unique 
NB. 577 S Beech St, Manchester, NH 03103 1-800-358 
3342. 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1-800-677-6382. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office. 
ATTORNEY JAY HOROWITZ (800) 304-8266. 

PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins. CO pro- 
vides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan 970-407 -0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info 
about services. 



MAIL ORDER 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making 
Secrets' Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers, 
12015 Sherman Rd No Hollywood, CA 91605. (818) 765- 
8618, http //www.mpowers.com 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS for customer loyalty - all types at competi- 
tive prices Thick/Thin, embossed, Mag strip, Bar code, Laser 
printable Call/Fax for samples and ideas CARD/FORM SER- 
VICES 800-824-1821 - Fax 630-691-0576. 



PREMIUMS & INCENTIVE GIFTS 



PERSONALIZED LABEL IMPORTED 



CHAMPAGNE 




FULL SIZE - LESS THAN s l2 
SPLITS - LESS THAN s 4 

Personalized with your 
message, greeting or logo. 
Wine and non-alcoholic 
champagne also 
available. 

CALL OR FAX 

Private Cellars. Ltd 

2625 NorthChase Parkway 
Wilmington, NC 28405 

Void Where Prohibited 



800-800-4436 • FAX 910-791-1066 




STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 
•CALL 800-708-0780* FAX 908-251-5684 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY Independent magazine Straight 
forward resort ratings Informative features. Buy/Rent/Sell 
classifieds, industry news, much more. Toll Free 1-888-463- 
7427 



WATCHES 



Easy to See' Large Numbers' Elegant, gold tone Lady's 
Watch. Black-Navy-White-Red $12.95 Send to BLDG 
Time, PO Box 298, Lyons, TX 77863 



Call mailbox 
manufacturer 




for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 




INDUSTRIES 



People Committed to 



' V' A III 



ty Since 1936 



1010 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles, CA 90001 



Earn The Living You've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right \n Your Own 
Dream Housel 



Live in a stunning Eagle s Nest home with 
design features not found elsewhere at 
twice the price. 

Models as low as $17 per sq. ft. 




Earn $5,000 to $15,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Contemporary Traditional Homes 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 
house deposit for your own business 
or private use. 

For a FREE full color brochure: 

Call Mr Nations at 1-800-579-1079 (24 hrs.) 
Fax: (770) 720-7605, or write: 

Eagle s Nest Homes, Inc. 
205 Eagles's Nest Drive 
Canton, GA 30114-7972 
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Discover y Kit ! 

Do you want to start your own business or 
add to one you already have? CBSI, the 
world's largest supplier of computer home 
businesses, has just completed a New Special 
" Discovery Kit " that shows you 40 different 
businesses that you can run from your home 
with a computer. 

The new " Discovery Kit " contains detailed 
brochures on each business, plus it also con- 
tains three hours of cassette tape that explain 
each business in detail along with the bro- 
chures. The tape and the brochures will tell 
you everything you need to know to start and 
run a business from your home. Don't start or 
run a home business until you call for your 
FREE Discovery Kit . 



There is no charge for the Discover}/ Kit — 
call or write today ami well send the kit out to you immediately. 

1-800-343-8014, ext. 4505 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Ste. 4505, Sheridan, IN 4b()(V^ 



October Pol Results 

Readers' Views 




The following 
advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



Pltase circle four Mictions. 



41 Ascom Hasler Mailing System 

11 Eagle s Nest Homes 

I Financial Clout 

3 MICA Accounting Software 

II NEC America. Inc. 
16 Southwestern Bell 
29 Wachovia 




Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 



T* 



Mail to 

Nrton s Bums. 1615 H Street N W 
WuNn0ton.DC 20062-2000 
FAX to: ?0Z*O-5636 



Time Of! For Workers 



Reform of federal labor lawn to let 
employer** offer employee* com- 
pensatory time off rather than 
overtime pay is a major concern to small 
business, according to response* to a 
recent Where I Stand poll. Nearly one- 
third of the respondent* to the poll in the 
October Va/ion'* Riminm said they favor 
such a change in comp-time rules. 

Almost half of the respondents *n»d 
their employees sometimes or often ask 
for time ofT instead of overtime 

Republican-bucked legislation in the 
last Congress would have permitted the 
comp-time option for private-sector 
employees; it is currently available to 
employees in the public sector. In adifa- 

lion, l'r« M<i'M<l Clinton propi^l <-\p:ind- 

mg the Family and Medical Leave Act to 
permit more unpaid time off for worker* 



to tend to family and medical matters 
Congress adjourned without passing 
either proposal. 

The Where I Stand poll indicated that a 
majority of employers feel that reform of 
the comp-time laws would lead to less use 
of the Family and Medical Leave Art- 
There appeared to lie little use of the law 
as it is, however. One in 10 respondents 
reported moderate or substantia] use of 
the law b) tlu ir employees, and two- 
third* reported no use at all 

One-third of the respondents to the sur- 
vey said their top choice for a labor-law 
reform would be the freedom to reject 
union organisers as employees. Some 
organizers try to get hired in nonunion 
firms for the purpose of forming o union, 
a practice known as salting. 

Here are the survey's complete results 




Qwitiom And Answers 



What labor law reform is most important to you? 

Granting time off. it an employee prefers it. m lieu nt overtime pay 

Rvmttng formation oi en>pioyer -employee teams to deal wth workplace issues 

Allowing, bonuses for workers without having to recalculate ffw pay rates 

and overtime pay received 
Being permittee! to reject union oigarwers as employees 

Q!he* .~J&Lmi*M*4A*M*i, 



31% 

.13 

. 15 
33 
8 



How frequently do your hourty employees request compensatory time otl in lieu 
of overtime pay 7 

Often 13\ Never 39% 

Sometimes 32 Not applicable 15 



How much have your employees used the Family and Medical Leave Act which 
Start senous me emplovw or 8 ,amilv 

A substantial amour* 2% Utile 24% 

A moderate amount 8 None 56 



Do you think reform of the comp-time laws would lead to ie« 
and Medical Leave Act' mi 



55% No 



Are any of your workers represented by a union' 

** 11% Ho 



of the Family 

ksi. 89% 
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On Social Security 

The Social Security system is on its way to fiscal calamity unless major 
changes are made to accommodate a huge increase in beneficiaries in 
the 21st century. These questions seek your views on this subject. 

Results of this poll will appear in the February issue of Nation's Business 
and will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional 
leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or 
circle your answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 
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What is your view of the projected 
financial shortfall of the Social Security system? 

1 . Very serious 

2. Somewhat serious 

3. Not serious at all 



2 



Should the major work on restructuring the 
Social Security system begin now, or can the 
projected problems be left for future presidents 
and Congresses to solve? 

1 . Major reform efforts should begin now 

2. Leave the system's problems for future 
presidents and Congresses 
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Under current law, the age at which 
retirees can begin drawing full benefits will be 
raised gradually to 67 from 65 over the next 30 
years. Should Congress raise the age even 
more? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 
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Should wealthy recipients receive smaller 
benefits than those at lower income levels? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 
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Should future cost-of-living increases in 
Social Security benefits be reduced to shore 
up the system's reserves? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 
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Should the Social Security payroll tax — 
currently 6.2 percent of wages for employers 
and 6.2 percent for employees— be increased to 
build up reserves necessary to maintain present 
benefits? 

1 . Raise the employer portion of the tax only 

2. Raise the employee portion of the tax only 

3. Raise both portions 

4. Raise neither 
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Should part of Social Security taxes be 
invested in private financial markets to build up 
reserves for future payments? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 
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If part of Social Security revenues were 
invested in private financial markets, who 
should make the investment decisions? 

1 . The Social Security Administration 

2. Individual taxpayers 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 



By Michael Barrier 



INVESTING 



When Dollars Need A Home 

I am a wealthy private investor look- 
ing for established and profitable 
small to medium-sized niche manu- 
facturing companies — $10 million to 
$60 million in annual sales — with 
which I can partner in hopes of gen- 
erating growth in their business and 
my capital. I would like to find com- 
panies where some or all of the exec- 
utives are willing to invest some of 
their personal money as well. Are 
there sources or databases of such 
companies that are seeking private 
capital or have shareholders who wish to 
gain liquidity for all or a portion of their 
ownership? 

J.M.J., Chattanooga, Tout. 

Your question touches on a continuing 
problem: how to match relatively small in- 
vestors — "angels," they're frequently 
called — with small companies that would 
welcome their help. 

"Typically," says Jeff Sohl, director of 
the Center for Venture Research, at the 
University of New Hampshire, "high-net- 
worth investors run in the same crowds, so 
its easy for them to find each other" through 
informal networking; and they can lead 
each other to investment opportunities. 

Slightly more formal are investment 
clubs whose members screen entrepre- 
neurs who are seeking funding; these in- 
vestors sometimes invest together. 

The third avenue consists of computer- 
ized "angel networks" that match entrepre- 
neurs with private investors. The first such 
network, the Venture Capital Network, 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be con- 
densed, and writers will be identified only 
by initials and city. 
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was formed in 1979 at the University of 
New Hampshire. Its now at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
is called the Technology Capital Network 
(290 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 02142; 
617-253-7163). Sohl says perhaps a dozen 
other matchmaking networ ks have sprung 
up, mainly on the East and West coasts. 

In an "angel network," investors state 
their investment criteria or preferences — 
certain industries, for 
example, or companies 



GETTING STARTED 



Show Business 

I am from a town of 
5,000 people; it has only 
one movie theater, and 
the building is soon to 
be condemned. Where can I get informa- 
tion on opening a twin-screen theater? 
G.H, Bemidji Minn 

(A similar question am received from D.C, 
Columbus, Ohio.) 

The National Association of Theater 
Owners may eventually publish a guide to 
opening a theater, but for now your best 
bet most likely is to find a consultant who 
is knowledgeable about the business. One 
source of such consultants is American 
Entertainment Services, Inc., which has 
offices in Edina, Minn., and Palm Harbor, 
Fla. Victor Gattuso, its president, says the 
company works with several dozen consul- 
tants who are expert in various phases of 
movie exhibition — everything from mar- 
ket research to theater construction. 

Movie exhibition is a chancy business 
these days, Gattuso warns, because "there 



at a particular growth stage — and certify 
that they meet the networks standard for 
investors; entrepreneurs summarize their 
business plans and financial data. 

The network searches its database for a 
good fit and sends information to the in- 
vestors whose criteria match what the 
Technology Capital Network calls "the op- 
portunity profile." When an investor is in- 
terested, the network arranges an intro- 
duction, but both sides remain anonymous 
until then. The MIT network and those 
like it are nonprofit and charge a flat fee 
rather than a commission. 

Despite the protection offered by the 
networks' pervasive anonymity, there is a 
drawback, says Sandra Nola, associate di- 
rector of the Dingman Center for 
Entrepreneurship, at the University of 
Maryland. She points out that "angels" 
who might be interested in going in to- 
gether to invest in a company can't do so if 
they aren't aware of one another's interest. 
A company whose needs are too great for 
one "angel" to meet but are within the 
reach of several thus might be deprived of 
funding that should be readily available. 




are too many screens," and the number of 
movies released is declining. 

American Entertainment Services is at 
3763 Executive Drive, Palm Harbor, Fla. 
34685; (813) 785-6140. 



A Concept With A Kick 

My wife and I would like information on 
building an indoor-soccer complex. 
O.C., Arcadia, Calif 

(A similar question was received front 

M.C.IK Clinton, MdJ 

There is as yet no industry association for 
such indoor-soccer complexes. The closest 
thing to it is the National Indoor Soccer 
Council, based in Kansas City, Mo., a mar- 
keting company that was set up three 
years ago to organize a national indoor- 
soccer championship competition. 

Andy Barney, an executive of the coun- 
cil, estimates that there are now 250 such 
arenas around the country, and he is glad 
to take calls from people who are inter- 
ested in building more; he can be reached 
at 1-800-877-3790. 
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Chapter And Verse 

I am a 35-\var-old woman who has en- 
joyed writing poetry since I w r as a teenager. 
I have been selected as a semifinalist in a 
poetry contest, and I have been offered 
publication in an anthology. I would like to 
make writing poetry a career. Can you pro- 
vide me with any information that would 
help me do so? 

Many a successful company has been born 
when someone decided to turn what they 
loved doing into the subject of a Schedule 
C tax return. But not every avocation 
lends itself to such a transformation. 
These are not flush times in the poetry 
business. 

"It s very difficult to make your living as 
a poet," says Elise Paschen, executive di- 
rector of the Poetry Society of America, a 
nonprofit organization based in New York 
City. "If you were to spend every single day 
writing poems and even getting your books 
published, and maybe even winning major 
poetry prizes, it would still be very difficult 
to support yourself." 

Elliot Figman, executive director of 
Poets & Writers, Inc., a New York-based 
information clearinghouse for writers, 
says there are "maybe a handful of poets 
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who can actually support themselves from 
their poetry alone. Most have other em- 
ployment. 

"Most magazines, when they publish a 
poem or group of poems, pay little or 
nothing." 

Teaching is the answer for many poets, 
says Brenda Shaughnessy, a staff member 
of the Academy of American Poets, another 
nonprofit organization in New York; other 
poets support themselves by patching to- 
gether a series of grants. 

"It really does depend on how much 



you re puonsmng, according to 
Shaughnessy. "Someone who 
has won the Pulitzer Prize and 
[National Endowment for the 
Arts | grants is going to find it 
very easy to find a teaching po- 
sition. Someone who is just 
starting out is going to have a 
much tougher time." 

The academy grants annual 
fellowships of $100,000 and 
$20,000, but those awards are 
open by nomination only. 

Other awards are open to the 
public — the Walt Whitman 
Award, for example, for poets 
who have not published a book 
of poetry before. The prize is 
$5,000 and publication of the 
winner's manuscript. 

To obtain guidelines for the Whitman 
Award, write or call the Academy of 
American Poets at 584 Broadway, Suite 
1208, New York, N.Y. 10012-3250; (212) 
274-0343. 

General advice is available from the 
Information Center, Poets & Writers, Inc., 
72 Spring St., New York, N.Y. 10012. 
And aspiring writers in any field should 
check reference works such as Literary 
Marketplace, available at most public 
libraries. NJ 



ADVERTISEMENT 



How Do You Start And Run 
A Business? 



Get the answers at your fingertips! 

Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide 

This guide contains a complete list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of the 
best sources of small business information 
about raising venture capital, obtaining 
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government assistance, incorporating and cJ£!i!> S 52! S*^* 
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forming partnerships, purchasing computers, 
marketing, planning, and much more! 
160 pages. 



— Mancuso's Small Business Basics 

MMICUSO'S This book guides you through a step-by-step 

grttatl %U&itteM< I process to build the business enterprise of your 

^ dreams. It will show you how to choose your 

business venture; select business partners, 
lawyers, and accountants; comply with laws 
affecting your business; and manage your 
small business for growth. 180 pages. 
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YES! I want to order Mancuso's Small Business Books 
Each book is only $9.95 + $4 shipping. 

Send me: 

□ Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide 
J Mancuso's Small Business Basics 



ORDER TOLL FREE 1 -800-230-7700 
OR FAX 1 -202-463-5641 



□ Check enclosed 

J Bill my: J Visa J MasterCard J American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 



Telephone # 



(Required lor Credit Card and Fax Orders) 



Name 



Company 
Address 



City 



(NoP O Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



Send to: Nation's Business. Marketing Department. 
1615 H Street. N.W . Washington. D C. 20062-2000 



NationsBusiness 

The Small Business Adviser 



Nation'sBusiness 



Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




Video running time 
1 hour 31 minutes. 
Includes two videos and 
companion workbook. 



$149.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 

Whether you've written pro- 
posals or not, each one presents 
a new, difficult challenge. With 
this program, you'll learn how 
to take any idea, shape it on 
paper, and give it the visual 
impact that gets attention. 
You'll learn how to organize your material 
in a logical, reader-friendly way. And you'll 
learn how to avoid the turn-offs that can 
doom your proposal from the start. This 
video will help you deliver powerful, well- 
written proposals! 
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Customer 




Video running time 
3 hours 53 minutes. 
Includes tour videos 
and companion work 
hook. 

$199.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 

A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 

PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional partner- 
ships. Learn how to ferret out customer 
likes and dislikes and how to use that 
information to shape your service... and 
learn how to handle repairs, refunds, and 
complaints to build business. 





How To Set Up Your 
Own Small Business 





850 pages in two 
print volumes. 

$119.95 

plus $8.00 s/h 



Case studies, charts, 
and illustrations. 

HOW TO SET UP 
YOUR OWN SMALL 
BUSINESS 

This is the acclaimed, step-by- 
proven-step approach that can help 
you eliminate pitfalls and get on 
with the job at hand. Gain a com- 
plete understanding of how to 
handle market research, sales fore- 
casting, site selection, financing, 
advertising, purchasing, bookkeeping, 
selling, insurance, computers, the business 
plan, franchising, and more. 



Your guide to a successful business plan! 

PLANWRITE FOR BUSINESS 




Computer disk 
(WINDOWS 3-1/2), 
177-page user's manual, 
and 56-page tutorial. 

$99.00 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



This fully self-con- 
tained package 
delivers your ideas 
in a way that makes 
sound financial 
sense. You'll 
describe and define 
the concept, objec- 
tives, market and 
competition. You'll 
develop perfect 
documents that 
project revenue, 
expenses, and capital requirements. And 
you'll do it in a way that highlights your 
uniqueness... emphasizing the distinc- 
tive, winning characteristics that excite 
investors. 




Video running time 

19 minutes Includes 
companion audioca* 
sette and workbook 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Be prepared to succeed. 

NEGOTIATING FOR 
BUSINESS RESULTS 

Negotiation plays a vital role 
in obtaining the results you 
want in both your profession- 
al and personal life. With this 
program, you'll be able to 
prepare for any kind of nego- 
tiation. You'll learn how to 
outline your specific goals, anticipate wha 
the other side will do, and determine what 
you should do in response. Learn the tech- 
niques used by the pros. 




Video running time 
30 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Feel comfortable and 
confident ever) time. 

HOW TO MAKE 

WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

Develop the skills that put 
you in control whether 
you're facing one person 
or a thousand. Learn how 
to build a presentation... 
adjust to your audience... 
appear composed (even if you have the jit- 
ters!)... give your audience what they 
expect... use action endings that help peo- 
ple remember what you said... and become 
a successful communicator. 



CALL TOLL-I Rl i: 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Product Guide To Business 
And Personal Success 



Earn Big Dividends By Paying Attention 

To Employee and Customer Service 





111E NEW 

PKRY1SOR 



Supervisor: 

SKILLS 
CCESS 





Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio- 
cassette and workbook 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
I SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 



Here's everything you 
need to improve your 

— — leadership abilit) make 

timely, effective decisions... manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict... build an effective work 
team. ..train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 
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Tlie smartest, 
easiest way to write 
employee reviews. 

PERFORMANCE 
NOW! 



( omputer disk 
(WINDOWS M/2) 
and user's manual. 

$99.99 

plus So.OO s/h 



Don't ever put oft writ- 
ing a performance 
review again. I his excit- 
ing new program writes it for you. ..in just 
minutes! Simply choose from dozens of 

performance factors, rate your employees, 
and sit back as you receive fully formatted 
reviews that address employee strengths 
and weaknesses. Standardize the reviews 
in your organization. 




( omputer disk 
(WINDOWS M/2) 
and user's manual 

$99.99 

plus S(>.(K) s/h 



Write customized 

job descriptions... 

in minutes! 

DESCRIPTIONS 
NOW! 

Simply choose from 
a library of over 2,800 
jobs and edit and 
as necessary. You can even com- 
bine duties from different jobs. 1 he soft- 
ware does the rest, taking sour input and 
writing the descriptions that help you ( 1 ) 
keep employees focused, (2) hire the right 
people. (3) make employment decisions 
you can defend in court, and <4) comply 
with the Americans with Disabilities Act 
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Computer disk 
(DOS M/2) and 
user's manual. 

$69.99 

plus S6.00 s/h 



Create an employee 
handbook in a 
single afternoon! 

POLICIES 

NOW! 



Eliminate hours of 
research and writing 
and develop a cus- 
tomized policy manu- 
al that covers everything from vacation and sick 
leave to harassment, drug testing, and AIDS. The 
software also advises you on what the policies 
should cover, key legal issues, and how to avoid 
pitfalls. Easily changeable so you can customize 
policies as your company grows. 

Companies with great 
customer service 
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survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 




Video running time 

J5 minutes. 

Iik hides companion 

auchocassette and 

workbook. 

$99.95 

plus So.OO s/h 




l earn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for everyone in sour organization because 
business success — short -and long-term — will 
be customer SCfVlce-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is div ided 
into segments and designed to be used indi- 
vidually or with groups. 



How to serve your 

customers and sa\e 



your sanity! 

PLEASING YOUR 
HARD-TO-PLEASE 

CIST0MERS 



Video running time 
\ hours 42 minutes 
Iik hides three 
\ ideos and compan- 
ion workbook 

S 199.95 

plus S<> <M) s h 



You can't afford to lose any 
customers in these tough 
times. ..and this amazing video 
set shows you how to bypass the emotional 
roadhlocks that stop customer communica- 
tion. You'll learn new ways to connect with 
Customers and develop strategies that lead to 
positive resolutions. You'll be able to grac e- 
fully take charge of any tough situation. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Nation'sBusiness 



Improve Your P&L With Enhanced 

Financial and Marketing Skills 



BUDGFTINC..^ 
SK1US B B 

U r~- Manager* S o J> 
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BlTCETING 
SWLLS 



Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 



Video running time 
3 hours 58 minutes. 

Includes tour videos and 
companion workbook. 

$249.95 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



The budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work. 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base your financial decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexibility 
into your budget so you can react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well-pre- 
pared budget is a vital management tool. 




( omputer disk (DOS 

5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 

3-1/2) and r efer ence book. 

$119.95 

plus $6.(»<) s/h 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the time 
or the tools to project cash flow, 
here's the product for you. Just 
answer the questions on your screen 
about sales and expenses, and out 
pops a complete finan- 
cial plan in spread- 
sheet format... 
without wasting 
time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run 
"what if" scenarios, 
and always know your 
cash needs in advance. 




( omputer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, 
WINDOWS 3-1/2, MA( ) 
and 382-page reference 
guide. 

$99.00 

plus 56.00 s/h 



Run a successful 
advertising and 
marketing campaign. 

MARKETING 
BUILDER 

Here's an important addi- 
tion to sales because it 
gives you the tools to plan, 
develop, analyze, measure, 
and track your marketing 
and advertising programs. The customiz- 
able templates, spreadsheets, schedules, 
forms, and reports will help you refine 
your customer profile, target markets, 
product positioning, and pricing. Use this 
program to dissect your competition and 
project your advertising and direct mail 
to determine your best strategies. 




Computer disk (DOS 5 
1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 242- 
page reference guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6.(K) s/h 





Computer disk (DOS 
5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 126- 
page reference guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6 s/h 




Open the door to 20 
different types of loans. 

WANBUILDER 

Lenders want to loan you 
money... and this program 
helps accommodate them! 
The Loan Proposal Summary 
template lets lenders under- 
stand your business, how 
you make money, and why 
your management is top- 
notch. The Complete Analysis spread- 
sheet helps you generate the percentages, 
ratios, and credit scoring lenders use to 
make decisions. You'll even have all the 
paperwork necessary for complying with 
SBA loan guarantees. 

Create public relations 
like a pro,.. without the 
cost of an agency! 

?milCmBUILDER 

If you've always wondered how 
some companies always reap 
the benefits of free publicity, 
this valuable product makes it 
possible for you to obtain the 
same benefits. Put your com- 
pany's story into business and 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software helps 
you put your name in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 

Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 



(DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2) 
for 3.3 or later, 
6.5 MB, 640K RAM. 

$139.00 

plus $12.(K) s/h 



Match your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type your industry, location, and 
the amount and type of capital 
required, and within five min- 
utes you'll have a list of venture 
capital firms, small business 
investment companies, commercial 
banks, equipment lessors, factoring firms, 
and asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies like yours! Don't be put off 
by local banks again. 



CALL TOLL-FRIT 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 
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Complete Your 

Resources Library 
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\ THE ACTUAL PLAN 

COMPLETE 

ROOK 
Oof 

USIINESS 
PILARS 

M sii 



m SIMPLE STEPS TO 
WRITING A POWERFUL 
BUSINESS PLAN 
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304-page hardcover book 

$29.95 

plus $4.00 s/h 



A "must-have" 
for every business! 

THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF BUSINESS PLANS 

At last! Simple, straightforward advice 
and models for helping you write 
your own business plan. Learn how 
to obtain a business loan or venture 
capital... introduce a new product... 
expand a current business or line... 
increase market share... buy or sell an 
existing business... and more! Also 
includes 1 1 working plans to help 
you construct your own. 




\ ideo running time 
39 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Teamwork is the key to 
organizational success! 

EFFECTIVE 
TEAMWORK 

In today's business world, 
great ideas come from 
teams. Learn what they're 
about and why they're 
important to your com- 
pany... how to develop 
ideas and make effective 
decisions... how to run team meetings and 
deal with conflict and other inevitable 
problems. Help your employees maintain 
a creative and highly productive work 
environment. 




Computer disk 
(WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 328-page user's 
manual. 

$69.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Designed for 
home offices and 
small businesses. 

DO-IT- 
YOURSELF 
ACCOUNTING 

This program has 
you up and running 
so quickly, you won't believe it! There's no 
set-up required, and you can create invoices 
and checks within 5 minutes of installation. 
It automatically creates balance sheet and 

J 

income statements and includes: invoicing 
and accounts receivable, general ledger, check- 
book and bank reconciliation, inventorying, 
budgeting, payroll, and more! 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COL PON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Computer disk 

(DOS 3-1/2, MAC 

WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 2 20- page user's 

manual. 

$99.00 

plus $8.00 s/h 



Solutions for 
Financial and Tax 
Professionals. 

TIMEVALUE 
SOFTWARE 

This software handles 
the full range of finan- 
cial calculations. Use 
it to restructure debt, compute loan pay- 
ments, calculate rate of return on an invest- 
ment, and other transactions. Information 
can be quickly changed to measure the effect 
of changing interest rates or extra principal 
payments. All work is documented on cus- 
tomized, detailed amortization schedules. 





230-page hook. 

$12.95 

plus $3.50 s/h 



If you're over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 

This powerful tool is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: health, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality. Ciive this special resource 
material just a few minutes a day, and you'll be 
able to develop the objectives, priorities, and 
plans that will impact and improve your life! 



FREE Also m eive — <// no cost — information on 

iiTU VtttJR ^ u rcnhU ^ible biiniel ife benefits fhiekii^e: 

MW ■ discounts and deals thai t an save you hun- 

QROfcn- dreils 01 even thousands of dollars. 



\T\fJ 




One- year 
subscription 
(24 issues). 

$120.00 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Improve y our chances of 
finding the right business! 

Relocatable Business 

Save time, expand your search, 
and find the business that's right 
for you. Relocatable Business 1 * 1 
will help you find a business 
that you can buy, move, and 

J J f r 

operate anywhere — without 
losing customers! This unique 
publication covers the entire 
country and provides detailed 
descriptions of established businesses in mail 
order, publishing, distribution and manufac- 
turing and other movable businesses that are 
for sale. Twice a month you'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete with 
decision-breaking sales historv. 



Product Guide To Business 
And Personal Success 
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Call Up Any Letter or 
Document You'll Ever Need 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 



Now you can save money on legal fees and avoid time- 
consuming, deal-killing delays. Just call up the document 
you want — a will, partnership or 
corporation papers, real-estate lease, 
contract for sale of goods, or 160 other 
ready-to-use forms — fill in the hlanks, 
and print. 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 452-page book 
(165 legal forms). 



$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 

508 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter whom you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situation. Call up cus- 
tomizable letters that cover every 
aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, generating leads, 
dealing with customers, responding to 
objections, collecting money. 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-page book 
(308 letters). 

$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 



400 professionally written 

letters for all areas of your business 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS 



All software 
is available 
(or windows 




3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page book 
(4(K) letters) 

$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 



It you've ever struggled to tell someone you're 
unhappy with their performance, apologize 

for an employee's rudeness, make an computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
inquiry to a venture capital firm, or 
collect a debt, this software will sim- 
plify your life. Call up letters covering 
a complete range of business situa- 
tions. 

400 customizable letters 
for your business and personal life 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for every imaginable situation, ranging from touchy 
issues to hard-nosed ''this-is-the-way-it's-going-to-be" challenges. 
Never struggle again with a sympathy 
note to a colleague or friend... a hard- 
to-resolve dispute with a banker or 
vendor... or saying "Thank you" or 
"I appreciate you." 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
MAC) and 470-pa^e book 
(400 letters). 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 



Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business 

CONSULTING RE AD WORKS 

Generate income from the moment you start your business. 
ISO forms that help you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 

write brochures and sales letters, create Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 

contracts, and more. Also: what to do 3-1/2, WINDOWS M/2, 

about slow-paying clients, how to MAC) and 300-page book 
increase business from existing clients, documents), 

how to get free publicity. $11 9.9vS plus $6 s/h 



LEGAL 

LetterWorks 





SALES 
LetterWorks 

mmt^m •••••• 



d;:: 





PERSONAL 




CONSULTING 

ReadyWorks 





Running time 
60 minutes. 

$39.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Computer Skills to 
Help You Compete 

Learn what the hiss is about! 

DISCOVERING 
THE INTERNET 

Gain a working 
knowledge of 
the Internet 
without manuals 
or techies. Learn 
how to select an 
Internet service 
provider to get 
you connected. 
Cruise the web and see how 
easy it is to send E-Mail and 
download information and 
pictures into your computer. 

Discover how to 
get around on the Web! 

LEARN HOW TO USE 
NETSCAPE NAVIGATOR 

It's one thing to 
get there... but 
it's another to 
know what to 
do once you've 
arrived there! 
This video tutor- 
ial shows you 
how to get 
online, and how to 
chat once vou're there. It 
provides a look at home 
pages and web sites... 
and how to get valuable 
resources from them. And among other 
exciting Web opportunities, you'll learn 
how to send E-mail. 




Video running 
time 50 minutes. 

$39.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Improve your communication! 

PROOFREADING 
& EDITING SKILLS 

This program will 
help you put an 
end to the embar- 
rassment of mis- 
spelled words, bad 
grammar, and 
incorrect punctua- 
tion. Learn how to 
catch and correct 
common mis- 
takes... clarifv vour 
ideas without altering 
intent... say exactly what 
you mean... and be taken 
more seriously by people 
who count. 




Running time 3 hours 
4 minutes. Includes 
three videos and 
companion workbook. 

$199.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 




CALL TOLL-1KI I 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 



Personal Skills Mini-courses 
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Stress 
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i ach program 
includes two 
audiocassettes 
and a pocket- 

guide. 

$19.95 
each 

plus S.LOO s/h 



WINNING VOCABULARY 

Proven technique's to enhance 
your vocabulary. 



LISTEN I P 

Master the secrets ot successful 
listening. 



GO FOR YOl K GOALS 

Build motivation and short 
and long-term strategies. 

A GREAT MEMORY 



GOOF-PROOF GRAMMAR SPEAK FOR YOIRSELF 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

WINNING AT WORK 



Discover how to remember what Handle pressure, interruptions, 
you read, hear, and study. and worry effectively. 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
and presentations with confi- 
dence and ease. 

FROM STRESS TO SI CCESS 

Re-energize yourself and use 
stress productively. 



Nation'sBusiness Order Form 

Send to: Circulation Dept., 161. S II St., N.W., Washington, l> ( 20062-2000 



Method of Payment 

J ( hec k or money order enclosed 
J Kill my c redit card: 

j visa j Masteri ard Q American Express 



( ard # 



Kxp I >ate 



Signature 
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BUSINESS PLANNING/MANAGEMENT 




How to Write ,1 Winning Proposal 


$149.95 


Sb.OO 






1 low to Set Up Your ( >wn Small Business 


$1 19.95 


$8.00 






PlanWrite tor Business 


$ 99.00 


$6.00 






Developing a Customer Retention Program 


$199.95 


$6.00 






Negotiating tor Business Results 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Mow to Make Winning Presentations 


$99.95 


$6.00 






EMPLOYE! /CUSTOMER SERVICE 


] 1 he New Su|>ervisor: Skills tor Success 


; >999s | 






Pertormance Now! 


$99.99 


$6.00 






Descriptions Now! 


$99.99 


$6.00 






Policies Now! 


$69.99 


$6.00 






Jhe Basks ot Profitable c Customer Service 




$6 00 
$6.0 






Pleasing Your Hard-to-Please Customers 

L . . t 
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Pi skills 
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$249 95 1 $6 00 






Up Your Cash How ihvis-i.»4 \ \n : wmdtapi m/2 


$1 19.95 |$6.0o 






\I.ii ketingBuilder 


$99.00 








loan Builder ih»sC1.vi/4 ( 3 M/2 DWmii.»H> 1 U2 OM\r 1 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Public it\ Bulkier 
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$6.00 






1 inancing Soun.es DataBank U*-i/: 


$U9.00 
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legal I etterWorks 


$ > 9.95 


$6.00 






Sales 1 etterWorks 

1 IH>sC1S-I/4 □ J-t/2 OWina, wtS-l/2 MAC 




$6.00 






Business l^etterWorks 

[ DOSU 5-1/4 OJ- 1/2 □ Window* 1-1/2 MAC : 


$79 9S 


$6.00 






Personal letter Works 

I *.)&□$» 1/4 G 3-1/2 0 WifHU»w% 3-1/2 QI4AC J 


$79.95 


$6(M) 






Consulting ReadyWorks 

, _ — . 


$119.95 $6 00 





ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800 821-8400 

or FAX 1-202-463-5641 
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I )iscovermg the Internet 


$.*9.95 


$6.00 






Learn How to Use Netscape Navigator 


$39.95 


$6.00 




_ I'm m >tn,idmi: < v . I Jit mi: Skills 


$199.95 


$6.00 





BUSIM SS RESOURCES LIBRARY 



The Complete Bcx>k of Business Plans 
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( i uide to Personal Success 



Relocatable Business 



PERSONAL SKILLS MINI -COL' RSLS 
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$120.00 $6.00 





Winning Voc; 
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$19.95 


$ V(K) 






Listen Up J 


$19.95 


$V00 






(to for Your (j 
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$19.95 


$.1.00 






Speak for You 


rself 




$3XW 
















A Great Memory 


$1^ 9S 
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Goof-Proof in 
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$19.95 






Winning at W 
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$19_95 
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From Stress to Success ] 


$ 19.95 
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Orders outside 
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add $25.00 per product 
tor shipping/handling 
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By Michael Harriet 



An Osborne 
Update 

With Christmas close at hand, 
it seems an appropriate time to 
bring you up to date on the 
activities of Jennings Osborne. 
He is, you may recall, the Little 
Rock, Ark., businessman who 
decorated his home (and two 
adjacent houses that he bought) 
with 3 million lights, attracting 
thousands of gawkers and earn- 
ing him the wrath of his neigh- 
bors and ultimately the 
Arkansas Supreme Court. 

Last year, the court shut 
down Osborne's display, and he 
wound up lending his lights to 
illuminate the "residential 
street? on the Disney-MGM 




Studios lot at Walt Disney 
World in Florida. 

This year, Osborne is lighting 
up Disney s street with more 
than 3 million lights, up from 
1995s 2 million. Beyond that, it 
appears that Osborne — having 
been denied the opportunity to 
light up his own neighbor- 
hood — is going to light up a 
large part of the rest of 
Arkansas instead. He decorated 
the Little Rock Zoo and some 
other local sites last year, and 
he has been planning even 
more displays at nonresidential 



sites this year, in Little Rock 
and five other Arkansas cities 
Hot Springs, Hamburg, Searcy, 
Magnet Cove, and Helena. 

It used to be that when 
Osborne was decorating his 
own home, the glow was clearly 
visible from passing airplanes. 
With the way things are going, 
we can envision a day when the 
whole 1 state of Arkansas is cov- 
ered in Osborne's lights, except 
for one dark spot around his 
house. 

Osborne filed for personal 
bankruptcy last year, in a dis- 
pute with the Internal Revenue 
Service over back taxes the 
agency said he owed. In Octo- 
ber, he paid all his other credi- 
tors everything he owed them, 
plus interest, as he had 
promised he would once he got 

judicial approval. 
His dispute with 
the IRS appears 
headed for trial, 
though. 

Robert Lowry, 
Osborne's attor- 
ney, says he has 
won the right to 
dig into the IRSs 
own records and 
question its 
agents in search 
of what he 
believes are its 
less-than-pure 
motives for going 
after Osborne. This case thus 
promises to be at least as enter- 
taining as any of Osborne's light 
displays. 

One possible collaboration 
that Osborne was talking about 
a few months ago won't be com- 
ing off after all. The idea was 
that the Walt Disney Co. and 
the Coca-Cola Co. would co- 
sponsor a nationwide contest, 
with the winner to get 
Osbome'fl decorating services as 
the prize — he'd light up the 
winner s house in time for 
Christmas. 



Now that that idea has been 
scrapped, we have to wonder: 
Did someone at Coke or Disney 
figure out that they might have 
to provide free legal services 
along with the lights? 



Stocking 
Stutters 



What to buy for the 
small-business person 
who wants — excuse us, 
has — everything? A lot 
of materials describing 
a lot of products pass 
through our in-box 
on their way to the 
wastebasket, but a few 
manage to rise up from the 
inexorable flow and claim our 
attention. Among them: 

The Business Travelers 
Guide to Inns & B&Bs is a 
piece of software that lets you 
roam around from state to 
state, checking out bed-and- 
breakfast places that can 
accommodate a business trav- 
eler s needs. You can find out, 
for instance, which B&Bs have 
conference facilities and which 
have "access to business 
machines" (elastic terminology 
that would embrace at least a 
fax in most cases). The soft- 
ware runs on Windows 3.1. 

We played around with the 
guide for a while and liked it, 
although we didn't find a suit- 
able B&B at the destinations 
we had in mind. We'd like it 
even better if ( 1 ) it included 
more inns and (2) there was 
some way to narrow its geo- 
graphic focus within a state. 
Perhaps those features will 
come if the guide sells well 
enough. 

The publisher says a second 
edition is not yet in the works. 

It s been our experience that 
B&Bs can sometimes be a wel- 
come change of pace for the 




hotel-surfeited business trav- 
eler, especially when you're 
going to be in one place for a 
while; we have particularly fond 
memories of the now-defunct 
Eastlake Inn in Los Angeles. 

You can order The Busi- 
ness Travelers Guide to 
Inns & B&Bs from 
Williams Hill Publish- 
ing, R.R. i, Box 1234, 
Grafton, N.H. 03240; 
(603)523-7877. The 
price is $15, plus $3 for 
shipping. 

Desk calendars are a 
glut on the market at 
this time of year, of 
course, and a lot of them 
are so cute that they make 
our teeth hurt, but we Ve run 
across a couple that seem gen- 
uinely useful — the kind that 
make you l(X)k forward to tear- 
ing off* each days new leaf. 

One is titled 365 Sales Tips 
for Winning Business (Day 
Dream, Inc., $9.99); each page 
of the calendar delivers exactly 
what it promises. 
Inevitably, given 
their number, some 
of the tips are a 
little superfi- 
cial, and a lot 
of them will 
sound familiar 
to experienced 
salespeople — 
but that s prob- 
ably just the 
point. 

The calendar 
isn't a course in 
salesmanship but 
rather a daily reminder of what 
works. 

Another appealing calendar 
is Merriam Webster s 365 New 
Words Calendar ( Workman 
Publishing, $8.95). Not only do 
you get a new word and its defi- 
nition every day (use "fugle- 
man" in conversation and 
amaze your friends), you also 
get its history. M 




Divided Government Doesn't Have To Mean Stalemate 



As they have done frequently in the past, 
U.S. voters decided on Nov. 5 in favor of 
divided government 

Those citizens have forcefully invoked 
the doctrine of checks and balances inher- 
ent in our form of government, with its 
provision for separate selection of a chief 
executive and the national legislature. 

Each independent branch can support, 
modify, or even block initiatives of the 
other. 

The early days of the new year will see 
the inauguration of a Democratic president 
for his second term and the convening of a 
second successive Republican-controlled 
Congress. (The United States hasn't seen 
one GOP-dominated Congress replace an- 
other since 1928.) 

Most business people 
had hoped for a different 
presidential outcome. They 
saw the 1994 off-year elec- 
tions, which put control of 

Congress in the hands of 
Republicans committed to 
cutting spending, taxes, 
and regulation, as the pre- 
lude to the 1996 election of 
a chief executive sympa- 
thetic to those goals. 

It did indeed appear that 
President Clinton was 

highly vulnerable in the 

face of a strong 
Republican comeback. 

Political experts are already deep into their analyses of 
why the GOP could not follow up on its spectacular 1994 
success. 

Bob Dole, the party's presidential candidate, had 
served his country honorably in war and peace, and his 
campaign addressed the economic and social issues of 
deepest concern to Americans. That effort may have 
failed not because he is a man of substance and character 
but because he lacked sufficient platform skills to con- 
vince voters of the soundness of his positions. 

While business would have been for happier with a first 
Dole administration than with a second term for Bill 




President Clinton 




House Speaker Gingrich 



( 'linton, the results of the election need to be 
put into historical and political perspective. 

For one thing, the outcome was by no 

means a sharp break with history. Only 10 
of the 2f> Congresses chosen since World 
War II have been controlled by the same 
party that held the White House. The chief 
executiv e has had a Congress controlled 
by his own party in only three of the 14 
Congresses elected since 1970. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
years of divided government inevitably 
produced stalemate or that those years in 
which the president and the congressional 
majority represented the same party were 
highly productive. 
While Bill Clinton will stay in the White 

House, Newt Gingrich is 
expected to continue as 
speaker of the House of 
Representatives and Trent 
Lott as majority leader of 
the Senate. 

Those Republican lead- 
ers, backed by their re- 
spective majorities, have 
demonstrated that they 
possess the vision, intelli- 
gence, and, yes, toughness 
needed to prevail in con- 
tests with the chief execu- 
tive over the course of gov- 
ernment. 

It would be pleasant but 
totally unrealistic to think 
that the president and con- 
gressional leaders would 
resolve their differences 
through polite give-and-take in an atmosphere of gentle- 
manly compromise. The past tw r o years have shown that 
neither the issues nor the individuals involved will lend 
themselves to such an outcome. 

At the same time, both the president and congressional 
leaders are eager to establish records of accomplishment 
and have indicated since the elections a desire to work co- 
operatively Business can play an important role in help- 
ing to shape what the accomplishments might be. nb 




Senate Majority Leader Lott 



Are you keeping up? 



Or falling behind? 



Have you checked your speed lately? 



Are you even moving? 



Or lingering in neutral? 



Today, technology 



is moving things fonvard 




fast. 



Maybe it's time to punch it. 



TB1997 Chrysler LBS 



CAB-FORWARD DESIGN, DRIVER-ADAPTIVE TRANSMISSION. 2H-VALVE 214 HP ENGINE, SPEED-SENSITIVE STEERING. SELF-ACTIVATED HEADLAMPS. PERS 







What's new in your world 





URITY SYSTEM. 11SPEAKER CHRYSLER INFINITY SPATIAL IMAGING SOUND SYSTEM. INQUIRIES, 1 800 U A CHRYSLER. WEB SITE, www.chryslercars.com 
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Some companies 



WANT YOU TO GROW 
INTO A SERVER. 



We have a different 

philosophy. 
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Pentium 

|p«ocessoR 




PC 



PC 



PC 



PC 




HP NetServer 
E Series 

pc 



PC 



If you've moved into e-mail, Internet and shared computing, no doubt your current 
setup is bursting at the seams. PCs alone won't run a network for a growing business 
anymore. JliaVs why HP created the HP NetServer E Series with the Inter Pentium® 
PC Processor Its the right size for your business. With one easy setup, you get more 



PC 



memory, more processing power and more expandability than 
with a desktop PC tower - without spending more money. Call 
(800) 533-1333, Ext. 2185, or visit http://www.hp.com/go/netsei-ver. 



starting at 



$ 



1,950 



* 



"Projected U.S. street price. The Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corp. © 1996 Hewlett Packard Company 
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Firms Sign Up For Plans 




Craig Bunting, center, president of JMtette Advertising in 
Vfeodbridge. NJ.. disctiuos the retkement pUm being of- 
fered by the U.S. Chamber and RdeWy Investments with en> 

Fi r three or four years, says Michael 
\ Caldwell, vice president and co- 
owner of American Equity Centers, 
his mortgage brokerage had been 
searching fur a #**\ retirement plan to, 

its employees. 



ployees Stan Lemond. left, and Weverty Ttmrnons. Low cost 
and stapAdty. says Bunting, are two of the reasons hfe 
chote the CMAMBCRpian for 



"We looked around at the options that 
were available for 401(k) [plans] far 
small companies like ours, and there 
weren't too many," he says. "The ones 
that were available weren't very good." 

Continued On Page IA 



Getting Set For New 
Congress, Page 2A 



New Internet Trade 
Service, Page 6A 



Communications 
Guide, Page 7A 



Legislative Outlook 



Members' Priorities Previewed 



The top policy officials of the I S. 
Chamber of Commerce presented 
the preliminary National Business 
Agenda for the next Congress at a re- 
cent forum broadcast by satellite to 
downlink nitre nationwide. 

The preliminary agenda is based on 
Chamber members' responses to a re- 
cent survey on legislative priorities. 

A final agenda— based on the survey 
responses and recommendations from 
Chumber policy rommiiU'c.' and the 
business federation's board of direc- 
tors—will be presented 
earlv next vear to the 
105th Congress, which 
will convene in late 
January, and to the presi- 
dent 

Chamber officials par- 
ing in the forum 



ticipai 

senior 
memb 
vice p 

Joftep 

Workn 
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they'd 
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At a September forum broadcast by sateSHe. U.S. Cbjmber policy 
officials discussed nun Ukcry to be considered by th« 105th 
Confrew. From left to r%ht abort are Vke President Loanie Taylor. 
Senior Vice President ft. Bruce iotten. and vice presidents Martin 
* Jeffrey Josepb. aad Wlnard Workman. At left are com- 

mentators Bob Baney. left, and Tom Olipnant. wbo provided politi- 
cal perspective at the forum 



Jeffrey 

ic policy). Martin A. 
t policy), Lonnie Taylor 
affairs), and Willard 
itional). 

previewing the issues, 
ham tier members' fin- 
ing to likely legislative 



proposals such as provisions dealing with 
regulations, labor laws, and federal enti- 
tlements. MeinUr- -|»M-ifif| \i\-\r |n<T- 
ities in the recent survey. 

The broadcast also inch* Jed a discus- 
sion lietween |*>litiral commentators Bob 
Kailey and Tom Oliphant on how politics 



will guide the n#«w Citrign**' legislative 
agendo. Builey is publisher of the politi- 
cal newsletter Hotiim ; Oliphant is a 
columnist with Thr tout oh Clot*. 



■ Elections 

Labor Effort 
Stopped Short 

The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce anil other national bus- 
iness organizations, known collec- 
tively as The Coalition, helped 
proteet .1 riurnU'r m!" i-b(i>ine>s 



to million 



i 4 



■ Reminder 

Annual Meeting 

The U-S. Chamber of Commerce 
hold its 19tf7 annual meeting Feb 
At its headquarter* in Washington. 

The meeting will run from 12:30 l 
p.m. Eastern time and wfl] be broodt 

bv satellite l<K-:itlim. ttintntf h.i.if 



»k for the 
ry focus. 



m;,t»i 



in the 



Cbarles Cook correctly predicted a 
close contest lor control ol the U.S. House of 
Representatives In i pre-election address at the U.S. 
Chjmln-f of 



Of the 72 nt 



bf were targeted by the AFL-CI 
in or 24 |>ercent. lost their re-elec 
in In contrast, 242 of 324 ft 
ig Senate candidates endonu 
Chamber, or 7f> percent, won 
to the 105th Congress. 



For the brxttum of the mtrlhtr 
«tt> nrarrtit yon, or fnr morr 
turn about thr Chnnibrr'a arm 

mil mm tttUff 



OttfWCTMSS 
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■ Regulation 

Rules-Accountability Measure Passed 



Business obtained another 
weapon for its fight against 
lllirn .u~ federal n-uidation- re 
cently when Congress passed 
and President Clinton signed 
into law a regulatory-reform 
measure backed by the U.b. 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
measure requires the White 
H-.u-.- « Hfi.-.- ..! M.u.o'ui. in ,uid 
|t 1|( |/..! r.-p-'ft I" the I'uhli' 

ill. aiimil.'H''' aim '•»' ' 
| N .netit>ot>'venmient rules. 

I, was enacted as an amend 
ment to legislation a IV r 3 °Jf'* nn » 
upending for fiscal 195** Wj a 
number of federal agetides. The 
.,„.,,,,! ,,r til. p.'.mm-t, ua.- N-n. 
T, M i sr. \.-ii>. K- Alaska. 

Under the amendment the 
OMH must analyze the direct 
and indirect impacts of federal 
regulations on t 
and local gov err 
government It t 
tint ml benefits 
rules H estimutt' 
more than r 

In addition, tl 

mtod i" ( '"'i^r 

ways that wnst» 




Small-business owner Scott Hoimaa, a ambir of the 
U.S. Chamber's board of director*. esplained to a con- 
gressional panel earlier this yeer why small turns want 
; to limit moves to issae now rules. 



i regulatory accountability, effi- 
ry, and flexibility are vital to win 
the confidence of small business in 
nilaLorv system that suffers from a 
^credibility gap.* 
»lman is the owner ami president of 
Cast, Inc., a custom steel-carting* 
iany in Ray City, Mich. He testified 
in? Clinton administration's regula- 
planning and rrview activities Mid 
iiffieulties small businesses fare fat 
flying with federal rules, 
mall businesses,** said Hobnan. "see 
• ciiflenci* to suggest that regulatory 
burdens have been reduced or that fun- 
damental changes have occurred in the 
prows* by which regulations are cre- 
ated. Manv regulations eonnmi. in mi 
pede the ability of small business to com- 
pete in the emerging glolwd economy." 
While he criticized the < lr it ••». i.tnur, 



H 
Hav 



lor 



lit C le 



rivate sector, state 
ta. and the federal 
also project the on- 
cost! of individual 
| cost the economy 
n annually. 

, nasi reeom- 
and'the president 
■ outdated regula- 



tions can la? reformed or elimiiialed. 

The required actions must be carried 
out and reported to Congress and the 
public no later than Sept W. 1997. 

Testifying before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee following approval of the 
amendment UJS. Chamtar In-aird mem- 
tier Scott Holman said: "KfTorls to pro- 



istration's regulatory-rerorm efforts. 
Holman praised the Republican-con* 


trolled ( ongress lor passmj 
designed to increase the go 
and the public's understandin 


f measures 
i-ernment's 
g of the im- 


pact t hat new rules are likely 
The recently enacted prov 




ision "is an 


important step in dotermmin 


if the cumu- 



oat* and benefiti 
regulator}* programs." said Holmm, 



■ Legislation 

Firms Gain Immigration-Law Protections 



The U.S. Chamber of O 
helped gain ****** J 
in a new law iilmed at suromm 

of illegal immigrants intot 
The protection* make it 
for the federal governmj 
plovers who inadvertenti 
against individuals I n sot 



!•<• difficuli 



to verify 



Control /V 



>lovm< 



>n Reform and 
plovers are re- 
nd retain docu- 
• workers' eligv 
_| in the U.S. 
fined aiwlor jailed for 
ions and for hiring 
19M» law also pro- 
iployers who in the 
rify empk'vmcnt • I 
against iiidhiduals 

nmigration provi- 




atari of discrimi- 
" an individual. 



granoo-reHteu rotes on 



Mons, included in a bill jirmiiling spend- 
ing for fiscal 1997 for several federal 
ajrvncfc*. hefore the MPWI Wl g can im- 
pose a penalty, it must pnn-e that an em- 



i ne |*n'vwaim aaw create inree 
pilot program* that, when imple- 


mented by Oct 1. 1997 


. will en- 


able pmplovera in test 


states to 


electronically verify an individ- 


ual 1 1 ; .S. employment f 


ligH'llity. 


In addition, the new- 


measure 


will Increase the number of 


Bonier I'atrol agents, authorize 


additional funds fur ir 


"Proving 


fence* and mails along 


the 1 S.- 


Mexico border, and 


increase 


penalties against illegal 


ahen> en- 


tering the emmtr): 




Other Chamber ace 


omplinh- 


ments related to immig 


ration in- 



clud" flu- dropping of 
business federation 
the) would have hail 
on employers. 
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Benefits 



Retirement Program Lauded 



Continued From Paw l A 

That problem encountered by the 
Indianajmlis-hased company is not un- 
usual. The coat, administration, and com- 
plexity of setting up a retirement plan 
are often too great for smuJl firm* 
According to the Kmployee Benefit 
Research Institute, in mshington, D.C 
only 19 percent of companies with fewer 
than 25 workers have retirement plans. 

As a way to address the problem, the 
VS Chamber of Commerce awl Fidelit j 
Investments are offering small firms an 
alternative. It's called the I S 
CHAMRKRplan for Retirement, ami it 
consists of a package of retirement plana 
and services that are designe d to be ac- 
cessible, affordable, and convenient. 

"When we read about the Chamber of- 
fering this new service, we jumped on it. 
and its been great." says Michelle 
Menchin. vice president and director of 
client services for John Adams 4r 
Associates, in Washington. She says 0m 
roiMie-aflairs firm with 10 employee* had 
been looking for a retirement plan for at 
least two years before she learned about 
the ( 'hamia-r-Fkk-Hty plan. 

"We had so much difficulty in 
the past finding a plan. Even our 
accountant had trouble helping 
us." she says. "There were Just 
no options for pmall businesses 
like ours." 

The CHAMRKRplan |»roduct* 
are designed primarily for busi- 
nesses with fewer than 100 em- 
ploy-el's. Fidelity provkles invest- 
ment management, record- 
keeping service*, ami employee- 
communications materials for 
the retirement plans. 

Says Raymond J. Marein- 
os/sJd, senior vice president for 
Fidelity Institutional Retirement 
Services Co. in Covington. Kv: 
The VS. Chamber's small-busi- 
ness members wanted one-stop 
retirement shopping that would 
hell) eliminate the confusion around 



d an interest In it, ac- 




tuch at Michael A. Cald 
and A P. Stanley Hyde of American Equi 
lohn Adamt and Michelle Menchin, below, of John 
Adam* A Astociatet were unable to find tuttabie retire- 
ment plant until they learned about - and iqcned up 
for - pUnt offered lo.ntK by the U.S. Chamber and 
Fidelity tnvettmentt. 



Services, a Phoenix temporary- 
help agency. "We're a young 
company — five years old — and 
we want to retain our employ- 
ees," he says. "This was one of 
the avenues we selected, the 
<K)l(k) benefit" 

Chamber member com)»nies 
receive a discount on the retire- 
ment plans. The cost of adminis- 
tering the 401 (k) plan, for exam- 



I a plan. 

I The Chamber- Fidelity pro- 
I gram's affortlability and simpiic- 



•aig Bunting, president 
bove left. ,iri<l er of 

■ten and A, .Jillette Advertising, in Wood 




>hf rt 



»lan is a pli 
<> be alilt* tn 



bridge. N .1. Hunting say* his 
four-employee company joined 
the Chamber to be eligible for 
the CHAMBKRplan for Retire- 
ment program, (retting questions 
answered and obtaining informa- 
tion from Fidelity in unplernent- 
ing the plan have been easy, he not. - 
"I'm very parsed with the way Fidelity 
has been handling things." 

Menchin of John Attarns 6 Associates 
«y» the plan "was really easy to im|>li- 
mt.ni- it was just a matter of having a 
meeting and introducing (the plan) to the 
«mptoyees. All of the material* were pro- 
vw|«m| by Fidelity " 

Even small companies that already 
have plans are looking at the Chamber- 
Kidelit\ program. Steve Kirter. a part- 
ner with Couehlin. h»rter I.undeen. n 



ttnsKN'nng switrhtng 

tirement plan to the 

■ Retirement 
retirement plan is a 
for small-business 

rvment pains to em- 



an- Savs American Fquity Centers' 

' sa'vs^^ * 5°»niH»titive CalihVcll: "1 don't know him many husi- 

™ "UJ*. *mall hu*i- nessep are aware of* the Chamber- 

mm to attract und retain Fidelity program, "but it looks like it 

HfN workers. One way to would be a winner for small IsisimW 
•B a competitive tawflu 

W rettretnerit plane," for mort information on thr 

njaniy the thinking .yf Rob ( HAAtHKKfJan, ml] usas.RK I 1 7. \ \ 

went <»f Hunter Techn**al rj-AWi-MK-rJ/W 



DECEMBER 3 1 KEOGH DEADLINE 



We've teamed up to create a 
retirement program that's in a 
league of its own. 

Fidelity has joined forces with ihe IS Chamber of 
Commerce to create a retirement program exclusively 
for Chamber members. It s called the U.S. 
QtAMKERplan?* 

The program makes setting up a tax drferred retirement 
plan for your small businesi easy and affordable 
Whether Its a SF.P-IRA. Keogh. <Wto or the new 
SIMPLE Plan i available after January 1. 1997) Each 
plan offers I wide variety of investment choices from 
one of the wrid's largest and most respected mutual 
fundcompwio-^ 

But hum-, because if you're interested in opening a 
Keogb for 1996. the deadline is December 31 for a 
calendar Near plan A Fidelity Keogh allows small- 
business owners to save on taxes while saving for 
retirement 

Call a QMBERplan specialist today to find out which 
retirement plan may he right for you and your business 




Introducing the 
U.S. CHAMBERplan 
for Retirement. 



Fidelity 
Investments 



< iiwim Rpiw 




tm\ »^lin « 

m t i 



fbr -«« npemr.. <«ll lor I Ire 



II iarrf»lh 



1-888-RET-PLAN 



www.fidelity.com 
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Internet 



New System 
For Commerce 



The proprietor* of Cnibux. a unique 
system for conducting commerce 
electronically, are making a trial 
Business ftige available to each member 
of the VJS. Chamber of ( .'ommerce. 

A Business Page is a sophisticated 
electronic equivalent of a business ami. 
The page, which can be customized, will 
be complimentary for a limited period 
starting in January. 

A Business Page i winMes the home 
page that a comnanv can post on the 
Internet's World Wide Web to describe 
itself and its product* and service*. 

Because the Cnibex system is de- 
signed to facilitate global commerce, 
however, a Business Page enables cus- 
tomers worldwide who are connected to 



services, |iay for them, and arrange for 
shipment 

M"P t. U'. •!::••>> Pagl tr.iiv-iirti"ii> 

have security protections and can be 
used alone or in conjunction with an 
Internet home page. 
"Cnibex is the world's only compre- 




the Ch 
"Imbex* 
cations i 



usmess com- 
I Van Fleet. 

manager, 
siness appli- 
tu research 



port and advisory services, and ex- 
change the full range of transaction 
forms and document*. 

The Chamber's partners in the Cnibex 
venture are AT&T. Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Digital Equipment Corp.. Hun k 
Bradstreet, IBM. Simon k Schuster. 
Deloitte & Touche, and Technology 



auv 

tior 



For more informatio 
ing a Business Page o 
tern, call l-£00-oH?-423 



• enmprehensh'e and 
nt of the Interna- 
change, or IBEX, 
amber and several 
1995. 
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Management 



Spring Seminars Slated 

A. Roger Merrill, founding vice president 
"f ( ... M Leadership Center Inc^ a k«ad- 
••r*hi|.d..ve|,,pnj f . nt firm in Prove. I 'tab 



The Quality Learning Services (QLS) 
Deportment of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has announced its spring 
1 997 series of business seminars. 

The American Society for Training and 
[ ' 81 elopment. in Alexandria, Va.. has 
joined with QLS to present the spring 
seminurs. which will be broadcast by 
satellite nationwide. ASTD is a lea/ling 
organization of workplace training and 
development professionals. 

The series will run from March II 
through June 9 at times to be deter- 
mined. The series schedule is: 

.March 1 1 — "Technology For Your 
Small & Growing Business," Hattie 
Bryant, creator and host of "Small 
Business 2000," a Public Broadcasting 

how-to information on starting and run- 
ning a business. 

March II snapshots Of The ftfj 
Century: A Kiplmger F-.n-oaM '['. M,.,.i 
the Millennium Head-On," Knight A. 

Kiplinger. co-editor of The KiptinQtr 

Waxhiagtnu Lrttcr. 

April I— -Better, raster A Efficient: 
10 Steps Tb Improving Your Business 
Through Technology." Chervl < urnl 
author of Cheryl Currid'n Guide t,\ 
Hnnin*** Tfchnittngif. 

April 15-"Keeping 'First Things 
r »rst : The Secret To Real Productivity,- 



April 29— "Be Direct!: Make Your 
Direct Marketing & Advertising Pay." 
Lester Wiimlermnn. chairman of 
Wunderman. < 'uki, .lohnson, a New York 
CM] advertising agency. 

May K— "(Juerrilla Marketing For 
Your Small & Growing Business." Jay 
Conrad Levinson, author and co-founder 
of Guerrilla Marketing International. 
Inc., of Mill Valley, Calif. This program is 
sponsored by the Kdward Lowe 
Foundation. 

May 20— "It's About Sales: Develop 
Selling Skills — Kven If VuiYc Not In 

S.il.-'." Mull;. Btvazeale .owl Daniel M 

Hundley. Dale Carnegie Training. 

C:i,;lr:\i IP.. \ V 



lime 3 — M Mawk>n feasible: Creating A 



Blanchard Training and Development. 
Inc.. of Kscondido. ( "alif., and author «>f 
Th' Out Mnntti Manager 

For more information on the series, 
call the QLS fax-on-demand service at I - 
800-851-8706 and enter 198. If you don't 
have a lax and would like more informa- 
tion, call QLS at l-800-Kto-t730 or (208) 
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'AINT TPDATE 

Communications Guide ^ 
For 1997 



This rout nut meat ions guide tea* jjrrpoirrt by the staff of 
the US Chamber'* bramnwx* Action information 
Scttwrk. 

Your wnators and jjjH j ^^ WCT * to lv P"'^ nl 
yoo-whfthtr you voted for *em or not But if you want 

Aon to represent your views in <f n * PMB ' J"g "J* 
thaU^KThm* Pcnaing letftbtiun would MM J™ «d 

y °M«nDer» of CongnMi want to be re-elected. Therefore, 
th :.. liHtenU) their ainstitueni, n • * n in Washington a* 
th , „,;. > n. 1 «-"V. l u ......I-";" a..m.|-.ft..i.t|Mrt..lih.. 

time to expreasinK your views on legislation that it 
™*.mii illv important to your company. 
^ CawLKTyou will have more clout with your 
lector* than any entity as a oorporuU« or an 



association lobbying on your behalf. You can have o powerful 
voice in shaping the outcome of business related pBh 

The US. Chamber of Commerce, through GAIN— the 
Chamber s Grassroots Action Information Network— works 
with it* membeni to minimize the burdens of Kovnronent on 
buajneas GAIN helps you play nn active role in the 
legislative process. Moat important, pwtidpatamnieaayand 
efficient, because we know you dent hove a lot of time to 
spare. 

Folkiwing are tips to help you communicate your view* 
when you meet with your legislators or wrth the newsmedb. 
Remember Do not br awed by your lefnalators. They are 
people just like you. Typically, they are generalise <*i issue* 
and may shy away from specific* 

They may not understand or. issue as well as you da 
Discuss the issues with them, but do not knture them or iict 
defensive or hostile. 



Meeting With Your Legislators 



Whether you set up a formal merung with your WMli 

or speak briefly with them at public 
fun^uns. S important that you remember a number of 
key points 

Call For An Appointment 

If you or your group would Uke to meet wrth a legslator inns or her 
local or Washington office, make an appointment Legislators 
operate on tight schedules. Cal at least a ««eMnadvana and 
indole what you want to (toss so thai the aglSMDr can 

Pf ^g this reduces the chance tWyairfmema«Jqu«a(W 



Attention GAIN Participants 

Because of the November t4«H*aaia,Cuiy M» 
udjmimad early thiayaar. The new Cortgrw* wm 
convene in January Shortly pdrtHipunt* 
in (IAIN, the (Irnmrool* Action Information Net wr*"*. will 
(Uiain I*' rocnvnuf ml- »nn.»i nn» vm inr <• > 

ayatrm Member* of the ( hnml- t - Im^Litive tram look 
forward to working with network niembrrs dunttft the new 
('orijrrrsa Pnr infhnmihnn mii how !■• h»u> CAIN, i" 11 

rJ0tt48&MOl 



wl be met with a noncommittal answer, such as Ml have to 
research that and get back to you " 

Remember That Time is Valuable 

Always arnve on tome tor appointments and do not expect to exceed 
the ttme alkrtled by t!ie legislator's office Always cal to confirm 
apportrnertebetuer^ 

short Constantly changjng s^MMKCanfniisIjnipnittefor 

you legslator to n^ with 

detest minute lnsujhanrctarce,youpfor^ 

start member, who may Know more about the issues than the 

legislator A staff person can be a strariQ achate tor yonjpoa^ 

ft you catch your legislator at a local ljnc8on.be as MeJ» 
possible You i*eiy wi be (ust one of many people trying to get the 
legislator's ear 

Or Mii./e Vour ThouRhU Ahead 01 Time 

Wnetner you pian to meet wflh legrslators at ffw offices or rjlch 
them at public tunci»ons. make sure you have your "pitch' 
rehearsed iilip^ttlJtfili H— |—UII, UPjWIi^l MWWil 
why they are wrong and why you position ts better tor you 
congressional district than the opposition's 

Do not present loads ot statutes or overstate your case 
Personal anecdotes can be extremely eflecttve m bringing an issue 
down to a personal level 



G WN U 



PDATE 



MO MM I Ml 
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rTyouarepart 

meeting covers al your ports Make sure everyone knows and 
agrees on what wi be covered so thai you dont waste a 
MjHIafti's time or come across as disorganized 

Ash For A Commitment 

Donotrjeamjd Ask leotstalrjrs now they stand on issues Again 
do not be hostile but let them know you expect answers 



Lmmj Behind A Otu-P^^o Fact MMJl 

Thts sheet should offer a concise summary of the prooiem and 
your proposed solution Again rotate me impact of the tssue to 
constituents 

Say Thank rou 

Alter meetings, send a thank-you note to legislators and the 
appropriate staff members I Thanking staff members almost 
always ensures that a legislator wi see the thank-you note.) 



Conveying Your Message To The News Media 



Developing and implementing a media «tx 
business or organization can be challenge 
yet tremendously rewarding. iour local M 
radio and television station* provide excel 
venue* for spreading a compelling massag 
The media can help you reach a wide ai 
your chances of drawing more people to.vc 
addition, you and your business or organu 
a reputation for expertise in your field. Mi 
h<>lp« the public to focus on your concerns, 
free. 

If possible, your group thould appoint a media 
•pokrwprmin. preferably someone who is experienced in 
writing press releases and talking with reporters and who 
has a bask understanding of how the news medio work If 
your group dues not have someone with these skill*, appoint 
Mmeane who ut willing to learn 

Following are various took that will help you get your 



Leg) for your 
and frustrating 
rspapeni and 
nt and receptjvr 

iencv. increasing 



MM 



A rredka W. complete with names, phone and tax nurnbers. and 
actresses, wi help you teeptrac* of 
>tuM should ***** dairy and weeWy r«wspapers maoaflnes. 
newsletters tafc radio programs, and tetevison stations as well as 
the names of reporters or cofcinnBts who wnteattx/t your areas of 



A press tt should conttn rnatenats thatgrveyou twsinessor 
organization credtNty and nelp you sel your ssues to the rneoa R 
neeo* r« be elaborate a expensrve, a foWer containing a press 
nwase. fa ct sheets charts, your business card, and your 
organca&on's most recent newsletter, magazine, or annual report 
32 



Press releases are the stnplestand most commonly used ways to 
pet you/ message to the mate. They can be used to announce 
breiMnQ news, upcoming events, or yourorganzationsresflxtse 



to or position on recently Introduced legislation or late-breaking 
occurrences 

Put the most important information a! the Degmnmrj of the press 
release This wi ensure that the most critical oointj, are made ea/iy 
ft an editor cuts the text to save span. Include the live Ws": who. 
what where, when, and why. as wen as how 

Keep the release short and ample, and be sure it has no typing 
errors 

Letters 16 The Etftor 

The tetters-to-the-edifor sections of newspapers and magazines 
provWe forums tor you to reach a wide audience without incumng 
any expense Studies have shown that letters to me edrtor rank first 
among content areas that readers turn to first 

Your letters should be clear, to tte 
or four paragraphs. Be sure the text is coufjie-soaced Always 
delude your name, address, and work and rwrne phone numbers 
so that an editor can cafl you to confirm that you are the author of 
theleoerortoaskquesdonsaooutits content 

amwirry-service program that airs at toast once a week 

them Keep a 1st of the names of shows and of trer producers or 
hOMiarK3iheirrjrwne numbers 

Calasendrrfomtftonex^^ 
yourerecorTTTiendhgasa^ 
Wcfroton on tie issue as wei as toeCBMHmiQDMMl 
proposed guest Acjaei. keep it simple 

a^good soundbites -K^rjrfaseswslrjgm thatwi 

^^ BT y^ n ^ ^eners Use a clear. conversation* 
lone; rjon t preach or ramble 

fa more information about GAIN, can the US Chamber s 



U.S. Chamber of Coi 
1997 Congressional Handbook 

THE ELECTIONS ARE OVEIL. 
Prepare NOW for the 105th Congress and the Administration 

The 1997 CONGRESSIONAL HANDBOOK is the one 
guide you will need to help you identify and contact those 
leaders who will make a difference for business! 




This comprvhrnaivc guide includes detailed 
information about each member of Congress* along with: 

A I MINI'S SECTION: 1H96 ELECTION RESULTS 

* Photos * E-Mail addr ess es * Detailed Mo 
information * Names, addresses, and room numbers 

* District office ad dre ss es * I'honeandfax 
numbers * Names of key stuff members 

* Committee and subcommittee assignments 

You'll find also: 
w Cabinet. (oivcrnor, and \gcncy listings 

* < ouurr^sional Schedule * < apitol Hill map 

* Tips on communicating with memlwr* 

of Congress Sr and more— 

I the 199? < imt/n *sionnl H<intlf»x>k to: 
w Acquaint >«iur>*lf with the new Congress. 
Sr 1 'repare your legislative strategy 

* Contact Uie right leaders on the issue?* 
important to >ou. 



The iMCoagtviuitmul llandb<«k will svaJlaMf 
in lute Miruup "^ n||on Rva n a Mt. Order helot* 
Member 31. lW. anil receive » diwrount. 
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lnu*nt. ' - 1 number <*"mmerce. Ifllfi H Street, N.W. Wa»hMjrt»n. D.C SOC 
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■ Health Care 

Chamber Sees 
More Mandates 



Two recently enacted health-care 
mandates could he just a preview of 
w hat may come next year, according to 
the I'.S Charniier of ( '».rnm»-rci\ uiiieh 
opposed the nw requirements. 

"The biggest (lunger now." aaya Nefl 
TVautwein. manager of health-care 00110' 
for the Chamber. Is that Congress may 
feel emboldened to impose more and 
more mandate* on empkiyem" 

New Mandates Passed 

TV newest mandate* were pawed by 
Congress Sept 24 and signed into law by 
Prevalent Clinton Sept 26. One requires 
employers of 50 or more workers who 
offer mental-health coverage a> part of 
their health-care plana to have annual 
and lifetime spending caps for mental- 
health coverage equal to the caps for 
other Unease*. 

The other mandate requires health-in- 
surance plans to permit mothers and 
their newborns to remain in the hospital 
for at least 4$ hours after conventional 
deliveries and at least 96 hours after 
Caeaarean sections. 

Both requirements take effect Jan. 1. 
1998, and expire Sept 30. 2001. 

Benefit mandate*, says the Chamber, 
will drastically increase employers' 
haahh-care costs. The falfffWf* fedora - 
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Wins Concessions 

Several other mandates ! 
from the appropriations bii 
strong opposition by the , 
other business groups. 

In a concession to business on the 
mental-health mandate, other aspects of 
coverage, such as deductible* and copay- 
menta, can remain different for mental 
health and other health coverages. 

Also, if a firm can prove that the men- 
tal-health mandate has increased or 
woukl increase its insurance premiums 
by 1 percent or more, it will la? exempt 
from the provision. 



Trade Secrets 



Civil Remedy For Theft Needed 



Theft of proprietary business informa- 
tion will be a focus of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce when the 105th 
Congress conven 



l.r . ■ .lai 



The Chamber pla 
dition of a civil 
remedy for the 
theft of such infor- 
mation to an eco- 
nomic-espionage 
law that was 
signed by Presi- 
dent Clinton on 
Oct 11 

The new law 
makes it a federal 
crime to steal cer- 



ad- 




nizations could be fined up to $5 million. 

Earlier this year, in testimony before 
the lb i» .ludiciar) Subr,,nimitt>'r OH 
(.'rime, the Chamber urged lawmakers 
to include a civil remedy for economic es- 
ionage in the leg- 
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i. Bill McConum 



Ntfbtrl H. K< 



tain proprietary 

economic information such as trade se- 
cret-. 

The legislation was sponsored by Sens. 
Herbert H. Kohl. D-Wis., andArlen 
Specter. R-Pa., and Rep. Bill McCollum. 
R-Fla., and approved hv Congress in 
early October. 

Under the law, individuals convicted of 
stealing proprietary economic informa- 
tion for a foreign company or govern- 
ment could be fined up to $500,000 
and/or sentenced to up to 15 years in 
prison. Organizations convicted of such 
theft could oo fined up to $10 million. 

Individuals convicted of stealing for a 
U.S. com|ainy could be jailed for up to 10 
years and or finod up to $600,000; orga- 



involving foreign < 
ments, or individui 

r.i-«'- iv«|UMV "fi|\ 

the evidence." 

Also, said the C 
stealing or using i 
always have the 
quired to be piweruted unc 
statute. 

The Chamber said that 
M,,-.- |.r..|.ri < .t il ry Informal 
stolen would receive a nun 
fit* from a dvil-reme* 



The Chamber 
pointed out that 
the "bevond-a- 
reasonable-doubt" 
standard needed 
for a criminal con- 
viction would be 
difficult to meet in 
many economic- 
espionage cases, 
particularly ones 

;i:n/:iri..:i>. l-.-mtii 
Convictions in civil 
j ranee of 



those caught 
rets may not 
I intent" re- 
fer a criminal 

inesses 
as been 
if bene- 
Among 



those benefits, the businesses mcrifa be 
able to select and *u|>ervise their own 
counsel in a civil trial. Criminal cases are 
prosecuted by the federal gm ernment 
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■ Business Outlook 

Confidence In The Economy Slips 



Busineas'a confidence in the 
economy fell to it»» lowest 
iwint since February according 
to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce's latest poll of its 
members. 

The Business Confidence 
Index, which Is based on the 
Chamber".- bimonthly Business 
Ballot poll, fell to 5M in 
)l( talHT fn)in54i b August. In 
February, it was 5SJ5. (See the 
accompanying chart) 

The wi<Hv n-|H>n..l i: i« 
based M I"' -iwnses U> three eco- 
nomic-outlook questions asK_ 
in each Business Baft 
ballot also asks que** 
other dmely issues, s 
{station pending in Cc 
In the most recen 

nercent of the respondents saw 

thcv expected the economy to imprme 
52 the next six months. That was down 
Ihzhtly fn>m the 21.6 percent who ex- 

"Sfff; "}\ .ntAffe of respondent* who 
rJievVdX economy would get worse 

expecting economic growth to >u >swe 
IwJr the next mx months, spared with 
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:»it.ti ju ivenl in August. Just over l H per- 
cent *aid l.be\ expects! no change in the 
economy. 

Respondent* also were less optimistic 
about the outlook for their own firms in 
October than in August. In the October 
poll. 39 percent said they ex|>ected sales 
to increase over the next six tnontl>->. 
compared with 13.S percent in August. 



.lust over 17 percent — the same 
percentage a* in August — said 
they expected sales to decrease, 
and 4ft. 7 percent expected no 
change, compared with 39.2 per- 
cent in August 

On the employment front, just 
21 percent of the respondent* to 
the October poll expected to add 
jobs over the next six months. 



that indicated they would cut 
jobs was also down, at 12.1 per- 
cent, comjiared with 12.<» percent 

Firms expecting n(» change in 
the size of their work forces 
made up «U» percent of rtspefr 
dents, compared with 64 percent 

"This data confirms our belief 
Uiat the economy will slow In the second 
half of the veer." said Martin A. Regalia, 
vice president and chief economist for 
the (.lumber. 

"But even with the slowing, the econ- 
omy should continue to grow by the 2 to 
2.5 percent annual average at which it 
ha* hern growing ftir the past foft 
yearn." Ilegalia said. 



Poll Results 

Firms Want Taxes Cut, 
Federal Budget Balanced 
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helming majority of busi- 
esixjnding to the latest 
.11 favor cuts in federal 
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,> ( 'hamU'r of 
i ^nitinff taxes 



tax rates as long as the 
cut was accompanied by 
sufficient reductions in 
federal i 
amce the 
.lust 6.4 
don't fa 
cut. and 
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percent were 
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U.S. Chamber CM Icon©**! Martin A Regalia, ngtrt. and 
Robert 0. Ban. the organization's tfeoely chief economist, 
review the reantfU of the latest Business Ballot poll 
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rated a 15 percent cut in income taxes. 
He also called for a 50 jiercent reduc- 
tion— U> 14 percent from tt percent— in 
the capital-gains tax. Dole contended 
that the tax reductions would create 
job*, spur mvesunents, and help balance 



the federal budget Prenidcnt Clinton 
<luring his re-election campaign called 
for smaller, targeted tax cut* ami placed 
more emphasis on protecting upending 
for Medicare, education, and the envi- 
ronmctiL 



12*. 
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Litigation 



Court To Weigh Key Cases 



Tbe National Chamber Litigation 
Center, the nonprofit public-policy 
law firm of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, » involved in five important 
business cues pending before the L T .S. 
Supjvrne ( tafltti 

The court began it* 1996-97 term Oct 
7 and is expected to fauna? decisions in the 
cases before the term expires in June. 

The esse* in which the N( *Ll' him filed 
friend-of-the-court brief* deal with the 
definition of -employer" under the Civil 
Right* Act of 1904. overtime pay; federal 
pre-emption of state prevailing-wage 
laws, fraud suit* filed against govern- 
ment contractors, and state taxation of 
inters 
Her 
on led: 



tained by a member of the public. 
However, the 2nd VS. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in New York City, had previ- 
ously ruled in a different case that disclo- 

mn to i ouutiaielaiTi empi. •>.•••- wotfe 

1 i • . - public disclosure. 

The NCLC argued in its Supreme 
Court brief that the 9i.h I'ircuitV dad- 



preview of the issues to be de- 



Contractor Suits 

In a case from the 9th Uit Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in San Francisco, the NCI." 
urged the Supreme Court tn rc%crsc a 
decision that allowed a government-con- 
tractor employee to use a government 
audit that had been disclosed to employ- 
ees of the contractor as evidence against 
hi* employer, whom the employee al- 
leged had defrauded the government. 

The government whistle-blower. 
William J. Schumer, sued Hughes 
Aircraft Co., of Los Angeles, under the 
False Claims Act. alleging that the air- 
ily charged 
another, 
ess amended the Civil 
ms Act to allow cm- 
tic to sue contractors 
eminent when a con- 
L Hut 



•\>t< 



'ms maxcr un 
ii* one progran 



craft 

expense* : 
In 1966 
War-eru I 

ployees and the puma? to SOS i 
on behalf of the government v 
tractor defrauds the govern 
the amended law also bars whistle-olow- 
em from using "publicly disclosed" docu- 
ments as the basis for their suits. 

The False Claims Act entitles a citizen 
who brings a suit to one-third of any 
judgment against a company The statute 
was updated to encourage individuals to 
expose fraud by government contrac- 
tors, especially in the absence of any 
government action to expose or penalize 
such fraud. 

In this case, Schumer relied on an ad- 
ministrative audit conducted by the gov- 
ernment. The audit report was disclosed 
to Hughes employ***. 

The 9th Circuit ruled that a govern- 
ment audit report cannot be considered a The provision is in 
"pulilic disclosure" until it is actually oh- Stan* Ian Is Act ( FLSA ). 




Attorney Bract L limit, manactaf partner of tbe 
Washington law office of Jenner A Block, renewed 
buttons cases before the U.S. Supreme Court at a 
September media briefing sponsored by the- U.S. 
Chamber's National Chamber UtifatJoa Center 

sion "permits an employee to maintain a 
| False Claims Act ] action even though he 
has no knowledge of wrongdoing except 
that which he learned from the govern- 
ment audit," 

Overtime Pay 

Sergeants in the St. Louis Police 
I h-partinent sued the St Louis Board »f 
Police Commissioners, claiming they 
were not exempt from a provision of a 
federal law that requires employers to 
pay workers time and a half for hours 
worked over HI in a wi-ek 



The act exempt.- from the overtime re- 
qitirement employees who work in an ex- 
ecutive, administrative, or professional 
capai-ity il I an- paid ""fi a salan 

basi*." That means a worker is paid for a 
period "without regard to the number of 
days or hours worked." 
Kmploy-r- >ariri<n Iui-t pay from ex- 
> 'i ■ 1 1 it employees who are absent 
for part of a day but can for 

\vhu|.--,la\ al.MTi.-.'.- if tho*.- ah 

sences are a result of illness or 



from a lack of available work for 

Deductions for partial-week ab- 
sences also are not allowed if the 
worker has jury duty, is a court 
witness, is on temporary military 
leave, or if the employee violates 
workplace rules other than major 
safety rules. 

The St. Louis officers argued 
tliai they should receive overtime 
pay HriffllH much of their work 
activity does not fall under the 
FLSA definition of an exempt em- 
ployee. 

They also pointed to a two-day 
*u>peneion without pay for a 
sergeant who violated the city's 
residence requirement 
But the FLSA allows employers 
I a "window of correction" to repay 
deductions when they are made 
inadvertently or for reasons other 
than for a luck of available work. 

The suspended sergeant wa- re 
paid for the deduction, and the 



-Hi- 



quirement 



*« Fair Labor 



who violate tfi 
was changed. 

In their suit, the officers claim that the 
"window of correction" i.- a\ailaMe <>u\\ 
for inadvertent deductions. 

Tl " V 1A', in Fnti:> , /;, ■ i,,m/ ,\m > 
rt til. /> I hind A l(<,hhui\ rt n/, asked 

the Supreme Court to uphold a dccisini 
by the 8th I *.S. ( 'imiit ( 'ourt of Afrpeals. 
in St. Louis, that found that the 
-Tl.N'ant -' pnrnar. Hutu - a. 'nan.ikV 
rial ami. thcrcfora, that they were ex- 
empt from tbe FLSA overtime require- 
ment. 

Thr Chumlwr litigation center asked 
the Supreme ( "ourt to hold that pay de- 
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ductions in violation of the KLSA should 
result in the loss of F'LSA-cxempt status 
Oflb for employee* whose pay was 
docked and only for the period for which 
the deduction occurred, and that the 
"window of correction" is mailable for 
deductions made inadvertently Of for 
reasons other than lack of available « <rk. 

ll also asked the 000ft to rule that the 
restriction against making partial-\vi<rk 
Mispensions — and pay deductions — for 
minor violations <»f workplace rules M is ir- 
rational and invalid." 

ERISA Pre-emption 

In State <>f < nl fin "'" ' ' Vilhiujham 

Construction, the Chamber litigation 
center asked the Supreme Court to rule 
that the federal Employee Retirement 
boom* Security Act of WW (ERISA] 
prO*empta state and local prevailing- 
wage statutes. 

California's prevailing-wage law re- 
1|IUP .- siiiie contractors to jmiv empluj 
** working on state public-works 
projects the prevailing wage— usu- 
ally the union journeyman's wage- 
in an area. 

A rabcentractor to uu ungnam 

, ,„ .miction paid less than prevail- 
ine wage- p. apprentice* working on 
detcntioi renter in Sonoma 
' ' . n... i.n>i-iiilini;-wmn* law allows 

( OUIKV *"v J"' »•»•••■ r 7^ 

apprentices to be pun • ' 

S| ,h.. program was not a ved. so 

hi . ,tate contends that journeyman s 
waires should have been paid to the 
workers classified as apprentices. 

California argued 1 L^^^T]i n»k^ 
lating government wntracung a 
areas of traditional stat 
mum- from KKISA p 
the laws WOW apetHH 
Congivss when ft noes 



employment l«ased on sen race, creed, or 
national origin. But the provision covers 
only employers who have **15 or more 
employees for each working day in each 
of 20 or more calendar weeks in the air- 
rent or preceding calendar year." 

Walters filed a se.\ discrimination law- 
suit against Metro|tolitan Educational 
Knterprises, an encyclopedia sales com- 
pany in Chicago, and its president. 
Hie her. The suit argued that an em- 
ployee should l»e cMinted for each work- 
ing day in a cak-ndar week during which 
he or she appears on the payroll regard- 
less of whether the employee actually 
worked each day that week. 

Metropolitan and the NCLC con- 



should he counter! for each working day 
in a calendar week during which he or 
she is |Miid or is on (mid leave. 

The Chamber litigation center said 
that adopting Writers' and the KKOCs 
method of counting workers would 
broaden Title VI 1 to small businesses 
that use part-time or t» ni- t ;.!- . emplo\ 
oes, which Congress did not intend. 

Interstate Commerce 

The NCLC also asked the Supreme 
Court to ivur -r .! ■ i* • j ■ .u by the Ohio 
Supreme Court that allows Ohio to ex- 
empt from stale tax the sale of natural 
gas by local distribution companies that 
both transport and sell the gas they de- 
liver to Ohio customers. 




In the ease 
0km. the NC 



from 



Motor* C0171 in 
omm,**iu»erof 
<i that Ohio's tax 
1-gas purchases 
• .idler* but not 
iff discriminates 
>mmorce and pro- 
advantage to in- 



tended that a worker "does not count for 
a given dav unless he or she is entitled U) 



(»M brought the suit to obtain the 
tax exemptkm for purchases of nat- 
ural gas from out-of-state distribu- 
F tors. The gas was used to operate its 
plant* in Ohio. 

Th»- t«t\ law violate* tin- Commerce 
Clause of the U.S. Constitution, the 
Chamber legal center believes. The 
clause, the NC| I pointed out in h> brief, 
says that "state* may not im|x>se taxes 
discriminating against interstate com- 
merce." 

Further, said the Nl L< . "the (federal! 



age 
tioi 



na- 
■sed 

I 'in 



pointed oui who 
aial local laws relnuni 
fit" and that it "maw 
tween laws that regulate governmem 
mntrart»rs ami laws that do not 
Th • case is on appeal from the nth I -S. 
. , ,.t Ai.iMnils, which ruled in 
( Limit 1 oun 01 
favor of Dillingham. 

Employment Discrimination 

|„ Darien* Wolt'r* antl Banal 

A'wji/o'/'"' r " f ( >J'f >0( , J. . 
J \f t (ri>fM>ltt"» Bdueatwnai Enur- 
/,„• fauna nl I). tfirrYrr. the 
N't 'l.C asked the Supreme Court to up- 
holds lower-court ruling on how to count 
employees for purposes of complying 
with Title VII of the 1WM civil-nghts taw 
Title VII prohibits discrimination in 
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hIKHISA. 
ingham. however. 
A pre-empts state 
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■ Strikers 

Administration 
Drops Challenge 



awarding co 
to com pan i< 
placed wort 
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sion marking a legal > 
Chamber of Commer 
replacement worker- 



MC>. It pruhiMtedfi 



on for the U.8. 
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before a three-judge 
< Ottrt of Appeals foi 
Columbia and before tJ 
appeals court The art 
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recently at the U.S. 



Procurement 



Contractor Rights Saved 



Tht U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce was instru- 
mental recently in killing a 



the ability of government 
contractors to resolve dis- 
pute* with the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The provision was dropped 
from the Alternative Dispute 
Resolution Act before the bill 
was passed by Congress Oct- 
4 ('resident Clinton signed 
the measure Oct 19. 

The provision was an amendment to 
bar the use of federal District Courts as 
a forum for resolving disputes between 
the federal government and its private- 
sector contractors. 




Crater the tirotxissJ. 



a wmpany 
lent-bid pr 



only by filing ; 


challenge 


Court of Federu 


J Claims or 
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qgnei • 
by the 
i are in 



Washington, D.C. 

Elimination of the proposed amend- 
ment *i» a major victor}' for all compa- 



nies, especially small cot 
«l"ing business with t 
ins Jody Olmer. din 
policy for the V& Cha 



.11' 



if domestic 



contr 



the award of a government contract 



wrtnld have been faced with 



wimething many small rnisi- 
ii.' - ruuld not afford, ei- 
ther in terms of money or of 
time." 

- The Clinton adrninistra- 
! lion had sought to eliminate 
I federal District Court juris- 
: diction over federal procure- 
II ment disputes. It won inclu- 
sion of the language in u 
Senate bill to permanently 
reauthorize the Alternative Dispute 
Resolution Act The statute sets rules for 
iv,h!vhh' ili.-p-ii.- in the federal admin- 
istrative process. 

The House version of the hill reautho- 
rizing the statute did not contain Us* pro- 
curement amendmenL 

Under u compromise measure passed 
in late September, just before Congress' 
early October adjournment. lawmakers 
agreed to retain the so-called Scan well 
jurisdiction for four years and to allow 
equal jurisdiction by the Court of 
Federal Claims. 

Scanwell jurisdiction refers to a 1970 
appellate decision that upheld the au- 
thority of the federal District Courts to 
decide challenges to awards of govern- 
ment contracts. It was the decision by 
tl^LS. Court of Appeals for the 
iwm or t/ojumbia Circuit in Seamtrll 
lAUnmtane* Inc. V*. Shaffer 




■ News Show 

'First Business' 
Guests Slated 

I I I t-l'''-'- "II "Fir-! I".!!-!!.'--.' 

sion program of the U.S. Chamber of 
( 'ommeive, will include*: 

■ Don J. DeBoIt, president of the 
International Franchise 

A>M.d;ttn.n M'-Hol' typi 

cally appears on the show 
on the first Wednesrlay of 
every month. On I>ec. 11, 
he'll discuss trends in 
franchising, such as own- 
ing multiple franchises 
and co-branding. 

■ Nai Don DeBott 
ham, senior editor with 

Money magazine. On Dec. 2, Graham, 
who appears on the program each 
M"!i<hi\, will discus.** Social Sruhty lien- 
efit* to which individuals may not realize 
they are entitled. 

■ Alan M- 1 « i i ' — ident of Meltzer 
& Associates, a financial -planning firm 
I r Mnall businesses. Meltzer. who ap- 
pears monthly, will discuss legal agree- 
ments for paruwrships and corporations 

■u tii'- I lir. IT -how. 

'First Business* is sponsored by 
Mas-arhu*etts Mutual LnV ln>ur.ino.* 
Co., wtdelj kn.*wn a.- Ma.vsMuiu;.l— The 
Mine Chip Company. If is hroad.-a.-i h\ 
satellite fn, m the Chaml>er's headquar- 
ters In Washington and can be seen on 
'■"'re than KM broadcast stations nation- 
wide. (Check your local listings for the 
time and station in your area.) 

■ Environment 

ISO 14000 Seminar 

A seminar on new voluntary environ- 
mental standards — known as ISO 
Ui km— will be broadcast Dec. 10 by the 
VS. Chamber of Commerce. The broad- 
east is scheduled for 1 to 3 pjn. Eastern 
time. The seminar will explain the new 
international environmental manage- 
ment standards. 

The program is being produced in co- 
operation with the National Institute for 
Environmental Renewal, an environ- 
mental consulting firm in Mayfield, Pa. 

Companies ana organizations can host 
downlink sites of the seminar for $495. 
Hi. cost for attending will van- by site. 
h-r more information, call I-8O0-485- 
J7.;it,„ joj p.'; ,v,|o 
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Vm) aa^wwaaii l afj a iaja a ay »teac* 
40000,000 to> pamaa a Or) F«aa OalaH' > 
aOO-40Mlt« XOaOt 



FINANCIAL 



Sard 11*00 to Clar* 



MM 14'* 



YtXM lOHTlAOE LCNCER MAY CMC VOU 
MTMEV' mm «ou a nmmaroal or raaaKMa* 
ARM ajoajdta/atf naMwa l WOHia) o»aarua 
ton NO UPFRONT COST mm inam at, fjr> 
oaedt Mb on toaar aa> 
KX> 930 7771 



OBTAIN f 10.000 PfflTAM CREOT Ai (PA 
IfMraMNoOidlCftar^NDCJaaaiBi UmFw 
Dad Cui«a*«JM i. VwrawCapw R *waj 
F^lluriiMaanPaaawjaSandfJOUS Mora* 
Omar Tc MA/4SA MVC5TMENT8 #4 033 
UparMDnM C«r«abM R~a» BC Caraatt V9tfi 
§9, 



MONEYMAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 



GUARANTEED- %%tO IfEBVt I 
Par>Ttma S#np* Ueal HcnM 
iSla^S4M4§0 



HOME WORKERS UPGENTLY NEEDEO' 
Earn an ui la'iM I i ra— a 
Gat no* 1 aoo«77 'J07 PM 1t» 



tW 00 DAILY M YOUR UAIlBO* 
PiavOaWa JO Mva*k« PO lo* M Arm 
iPlSSTM 



MR.T00 A VEAR *m yoa oar. daarana ccr«m 
r» Ffaa ttotcri Td«JA 401 Ouoon >Wia 

BBMiAvjati tMmn 



LI AVE T>€ RACE' 
<aaM iw* nam pmaaarm mat IMfl BOO 
SASE K> JIN ENTERPRISES- PO Bo 
104A-6A), Waal Jwoa-v UT $tou 



YJORKATHOME JO 


K4MMLABLE 


»cr «HE£ itcniaPuriPae 


MB9 Sana S ' 00 art) 


SASE «s MaeOonatd fc 




Lana Mton CTflMH 





MONEYMAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 



»»4 



STAY NOME AND MAKE MONEY' 
NuraMaioroavn ^iaa tYormaaon ewHIJOi 
STAaanua SwaaaOQ. Saaitw WAW1J1 i$T4 



EARN IIKJNDRE06 PER <Ma Panama ai 
noma CaatpMM waW H a t or*, tZlOO OnMr 
*oo. r >anav Louai. PO Sea t*A Maaxr Cn> 

cAwono 



MAKE MONEY NOW 1 
P«t an/ a d ta rt ar aj r %un of 90 maton tub 
Kittrx tm pamaa a da» Wa OaanaaMa 
ItoauM *REF 0*ORMATO» «3O~0OM»t« 



OF SPECIAL INTEREST 



FREE TRUE Wf IRONES5* NEWILE TTER 
UFO. 



^wrrwl Lotauraorai I O0O7Q0-4O94 



*"EDCRAt AUCRONS 
•JR Araa Con o a — Padcaai t» *5 Monp. 
» C^arantna OROER MOW Alfl »C 
auaaanOMM Pna* PAtinfl 



LET TNE OCVERNMENT PAY ta> fx» naar at 
harna OVar 100 daaaara morarn 
aa aioDfOarJ tiiiaji .T7 44t> 



SAW»\OttGAS 
Ouararaaad Onutaa E.^ona LAV Ebfnmaa, 
Knock^a 5*f» No PTPE FREE Daiaii 
MaOaa Gna*. S01MPR AMa WAfCtOl rtO 

■MOT 



«CHI t wholEIALI SOURCES 

G*4 aja n p aj B> tOX Wonnanon on aaa « 
Our aryroaj you naad ataavaaaa 

Earn aata mujaNa or aMA ftu oian taaataaa) 
BO PaOuaalMWCpUtacaAar ^Seywky 
nxnar oxjar tor HUB WJJA. IMOTBV 
CArtT I AWf'tKJAIt I «r«rp,«j 
■rrth cmw ram a and arp oata 
f •'AMS 4 ASSOCIATE* 
PO »0i :?7 COCMfO* MO JlltJ 



REAI 



rPEf GuOf S UN COMMERT.^ «FS«^N 
T1AL PURCHASE SAif. CONSTRUCTION 
NEMOOEiJNG A *EfTM»Ofi tror an «v 
oxajonOBrt naatrai <nri» anjanaiann 703 

MS- 177% 



■ ■US Chamber m # 

MemberServices 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce offers numerous services and publications to its members. 
Here is a partial Bsting of these benefits. 



■ Retirement Plans 
For Member Finns 

The U S Chamber and FideSfy 
investments are offering a package 
of recrement pirns and services 
triat are designed to be accessible, 
affordable, and convenient for 
Chamber members 



Fidelity 
Investment* 1 





Ued pn- 












signed into law by President 
MA MMblM 'ettettatmLeam 






ccvd-keepirtg ter- 
materiab for em- 








n commumcaiing 










* advice 








* tfeSa 




l-free at 1 «i8-«ET-PlAN 1 f 888- 



736-7526} 



I Workers Comp 
Supplement 




The l9»«*pxemtnttothe 
Chamber ; annual AnaA/s/s of 
Markers' Compensation Laws guide 
is avatar* for $8 tor Chamber 
members and $1 1 tor rwn rnambar i. 

The supplement details legislative 
changes m workers' comp laws of 
me 50 states and me District of 
Columbia that took eflect Jan. 1. 
1996. as well as any mtdvea* 

easM 



To order the supplement wrtle to 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Domestic Policy Publications. 1615 
H Sheet N.W.Washington. DC. 
20062 2000, or call (202) 463- 
5509 Request puWica&on No 
0459. Checks should be made 
payable to the U S Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The 1996 Analysts of Workers 
Compensation Laws, which con- 
tains summaries of the various 
workers comp laws, is stitl available 
as well 

The analysis costs $15 tor 
Chamber members and $25 tor 
nonmembers ft can be ordered 
through the address and telephone 
number listed above Ask for pubh 
cation No 0470 Bulk-order dis- 
counts are available 



■ Annual Survey 01 
Employee Benefits 

The Chamber s latest annual em- 
ployee-benefits survey and related 
software are available separately or 
as a package 

The survey reports on the 1995 
benefits practices and costs of a 
cross section of American busi- 
nesses and is the most comprehen- 
sive survey of its type ft provides 
separate figures tor salaried and 
hourly workers and grves compara- 
tive cost figures for various mduftry 
(j roups 

are avarUWe tor $35 To order, caf 
1 ajppBSMSg between 9 30 am 
and 4 30 p m Eastern time In 
|ytoytand.caa 1-800-352-1450 

A/so available at the same num • 
oart lathe Employee Benefits 
Anaryrer (Publication No 0485) a 
S» wmay i program thai afjow * 
companies to compare benefits with 
others m the same industry, region 
or sue category. The program 
comes only on IB M com pa Bbti 
drsks 

The survey publication and soft- 
ware may be purchased together for 
$115 

The Chamber is also ottering 
BeneTrax. a computer program that 
enables firms to analyze their bam. 
fits and communicate the cost of 
benef rts to their employee* with a 

pariowt^beneto stagnant The 
BeneTrax program, which is priced 



i to company size, can be 
ordered through the numbers Hsted 
above The small-employer ver- 
sion— for firms with 25 or fewer 
workers— costs $95 



Xareer Alignment Matching 
Personal and 0rgariu*abonal Goals' 
will be the final topic in the fall 
series of satellite seminars present- 
ed by the U S. Chamber s Quality 
Learning Services (QLS| Division 

The seminar wiM air on Dec. 3 
from 1 to 3 p m Eastern time 

The speaker will be WJham J 
Monn former chauman and CEO of 
Drake Beam Monn, Inc an out- 
placement and iDb-transition firm in 
New York City 

For information on the seminar 
site nearest you or to learn how to 
host a downlink site, can QlS at 
1-600-835-4730 or (202) 463-5940 

U S Chamber members who host 
downlink sites receive a 10 percent 
discount on ihe seminar price. 

For a schedule of the spring 1997 
satellite seminars, see Page 6A 



■ Survey Of 
Local Chambers 

The 1996 Survey o( Local 
Chambers of Commerce, t compila- 
tion of financial and program data 
horn chambers nationwide, it *va> 
m from the Chambers Office of 
Ctumbei of Commerce Relations 
The survey provides rrformalcr 
on chamber executive arvd staff 
salaries membership income 
^*J^.fheXihrp 

g^WJon«a(202)a». 



■ Resources For 
Small Firms 




A catalog of products lor small and 
growing companies is available tree 
from the U S Chamber's Small 
Business Institute by catting 1-888 
872-2724 The catalog lists naming 
and education books audio pro- 
grams, videotapes and software- 
SB! was cieated to help new and 
existing firms excel in the midst of 
the many challenges they face 

■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

Through a special arrangement be- 
tween the US Chamber and 
Arrbome Express. Chamber mem- 
oars can save up to 37 peicent rm 
the cost of overnight shipments to 
nearly anywhere in the United 
States and to the more than 200 
other countries served by Airborne 
The company offers round me dod 
customer service and ccmputenred 
package tracking 

To obtaxn the discounted service, 
cafl 1400436-2377 and identify 
yourself as a U S Chamber mem- 
ber You will be sent a free starter 
kn on using Airborne Express. 

■ Toll-Free Help 

If you have questions about 
Chamber membership aca 
membership material* and 
Pons or mem bet services, 
want to fom the Chamber call 
organisations folUiee tetepbc 
number 1 800-649-9; 19 If you i 
eating from Washington, D I 
Maryland cal (202) " 

attendant line that wtH offer , 
ear or op" ; > >rom wncn ] 
rhoose to have your fll I 



